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ARTICLES 


COLONIAL CONTINUITY IN INDONESIA’S 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF* 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of political economy an observer of Indo- 
nesia today cannot but be struck by significant similarities with the 
colonial past. Dutch economic policy in Indonesia can roughly be 
divided into three phases: (1) the period from about 1600 to 1800, 
when, under the monopoly of the Dutch East India Company, sizable 
segments of the Indonesian village economy and its feudal organi- 
zation were made serviceable to the commercial capitalistic interests 
of the West; (2) the period from about 1800 to 1875, when village 
production of both food crops (e.g. rice) and export crops (sugar, 
coffee or indigo) was supervised and controlled by the Dutch national 
government, which utilized the existing feudal socio-political system 
as well as the self-contained peasant economy with immense profit; 
and (3) the period from 1875 to 1941, when private Dutch and 
foreign capitalist enterprise in plantation export agriculture and 
in mining was given increased recognition, but not without overt 
or implied opposition and criticism by the state and its bureaucracy, 
which continued to have control over many areas of enterprise, and 
which also by its social policies deliberately perpetuated the feudal 
traditions of native Indonesian society. 

Taking these three phases together we need to emphasize first 
of all the remarkable manner in which Dutch political authority, 
whether in the form of the merchant-administrators of the Dutch 
East India Company or in the form of the colonial bureaucracy of 
the national state, was able to preserve and utilize the traditional 
village society with its pre-capitalistic and subsistence economy, 
and later to regulate this economy, with the aid of the traditional 
Indonesian aristocracy, so that it also produced commercially valu- 
able agricultural export crops for Dutch benefit. Thus the Indonesian 
aristocracy became but an adjunct of the Dutch authority: headmen 
and princes retained their traditional social prestige in the eyes 
of the villager but for practical purposes had become subordinate 
officials of the Dutch, and carried out their wishes. The system 
that thus arose could perhaps best be described as ‘feudal capitalism’. 
Under it the economic, and especially the social integrity of the 
Indonesian village was recognized by the Dutch as far as possible. 
Communal land interests, religious values and folkways (called 


*Professor of Political Science, University of Bridgeport. 
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adat) were perpetuated as a matter of policy. The traditional chief- 
tains of the village and the ancient nobility of historic Indonesian 
kingdoms, now subjugated by the Dutch, were incorporated into 
the new structure of colonial authority. Thus, a modern bureaucracy 
and advanced capitalistic economy came to be grafted on the body 
of traditional village and communal-feudal life. 

Another aspect to be emphasized is the ambivalent attitude 
toward private enterprise in the colonial era. During the period of 
the Dutch East India Company private enterprise by Dutch mer- 
chants was officially forbidden, though corrupt Company officials 
engaged in a lively private trade. Late in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century free trade avocates urged an opening up of the 
wealth of the Indies to private exploitation. But partly from 
humanitarian reasons, and partly because of the determination of 
King William I of the Netherlands to make the Dutch possessions 
in Asia contribute to the fiscal stability of his kingdom (and 
thereby to the security of his own throne), private enterprise was 
barred, and Dutch businessmen could only participate through a 
monopolistic trading company which controlled all commerce with 
the Indies. When the advocates of State control and monopoly 
proved powerless to stem the rising tide of liberalism and private 
enterprise later in the nineteenth century, and progressively private 
Dutch and other capital entered into the development of commercial 
agriculture and mining resources in Indonesia, government restric- 
tions remained quite extensive. Especially in the twentieth century 
the Dutch civil service often saw itself as the defender of the 
Indonesian villager against the encroachments of Western capital: 
a new respect for the cultural identity of the Indonesian, coupled 
with a modern realization that ultimate self government is the aim 
of enlightened colonial policy made many Dutch colonial officials 
ipso facto hostile to the impersonal and allegedly degrading 
machinery of Western ‘big business’. Though a distant government 
in the Netherlands might pass laws favourable to cheap labour, 
market stability, and technical improvement of colonial products, 
in Indonesia itself a critical civil service continued to look on private 
capital with a jaundiced eye. Nor was this hostile attitude confined 
to Western entrepreneurs. For centuries the Chinese had flocked 
to Indonesia to engage in profitable middleman activities, such as 
the retail and distributing trades in Java, where in fact they had 
become an indispensable link between the village and the Western 
sector of the economy. The usurious and exploitative nature of 
some of this Chinese trade had long been tolerated, but late in the 
nineteenth century the colonial civil service began its offensive © 
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against the Chinese and matters reached such a pass that one 
observer sympathetic to the Chinese could write that ‘there were 
officials who believed that harassing Chinese was equivalent to 
protecting the Indonesian’.' 

Concomitant with this hostility to private enterprise went 
another development. Since the days of the Dutch East India 
Company the Dutch colonial authority in Indonesia had been an 
entrepreneur in its own right. It had had its own wharves, ship 
repair-, gunpowder manufacturing-, tanning- and printing facilities. 
Later on the number of these government enterprises did, if any- 
thing, increase: plantations, railways and rail repair facilities, 
electric power, paper manufacture, opium control and pawnshop 
services, construction and irrigation—in all these and many more 
activities the government had an important hand or even had a 
monopoly (e.g. in salt and opium production and/or distribution) 
which lasted till the end of Dutch colonial control over Indonesia 
in 1942. This tradition-sanctioned policy tended to minimize oppor- 
tunities for private capital. Moreover, it did not make those 
colonial civil servants with a position and a vested interest in the 
government enterprises look any more favourably upon such private 
Dutch enterprises as did exist. As late as 1938 irate and self 
conscious ‘middle class Netherlanders’ in Indonesia could accuse 
the colonial government of obstructing the development of middle 
level Dutch enterprise in the country, thereby threatening the entire 
‘Dutch imperial idea’.* 

Those who, along with more sanguine Indonesians today, have 
been wont to see the Dutch colonial era as one of unbridled 
exploitation of country and people especially by private Dutch 
capital interests, would be surprised to encounter the complaints of 
a leading spokesman of Dutch ‘big business’ in colonial Indonesia, 
the former cabinet minister, M. W. Treub. Treub was for many 
years connected with the plantation world in Indonesia, being also 
a chief executive of the Dutch sugar producing organizations there. 
After visiting Indonesia early in the nineteen-twenties he noted 
the ‘tense relationship’, amounting to ‘mutual antagonism’, between 
the Dutch entrepreneurs in Indonesia and the. government. With 
the exception of a few leading functionaries, Treub asserted, there 
was a tendency in all levels of the civil service to impede the 
operations of private enterprise. He suggested that this restrictive 


1. J. H. Fromberg, Verspreide Geschriften verzameld door Chung Hua Hui 
(Leyden, 1926), p. 406. 

2. See e.g. Nederlander-Middenstander, Empire Building (Surabaya, 1938, 
2nd ed.). 
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policy might stem from the jealousy of officials for the higher paid 
Dutch planters and mining executives, or might be the result of a 
traditional policy of government interference in private enterprise 
as first formulated in the days of the East India Company. What- 
ever the reason, Treub deplored the continuing image of the private 
entrepreneur as ‘a tyrant who exploits coolies’ and implied that the 
colonial service was, at least in part, responsible for perpetuating 
that image. Additionally, Treub excoriated the policy of ‘govern- 
ment enterprises to satisfy their own needs’, as a result of which 
private enterprise in the field of construction of public projects 
(such as railroads, harbour facilities, forestry) had found it impos- 
sible to exist in Indonesia.’ 

Treub’s complaint was voiced in the early nineteen-twenties. 
A decade later the great depression accentuated his criticism, for 
the Western plantation economy had been threatened with almost 
total collapse, and government control became quite incisive. Quotas 
and restrictions were established by the government over the pro- 
duction of such principal exports as sugar, rubber, tin, tea and 
chinchona. Dutch planters now turned themselves to the state for 
the regulatory relief which only a few years earlier they would have 
been quick to condemn. And the government extended its authority 
also to the import-export sector, providing special monopolistic 
licenses to certain firms having a major interest in the import of 
essential commodities, a method which the Indonesian national 
government has with variations continued until this day. The 
principle, if not the practice of these wide, and widening, controls 
have not been the least significant aspects of the colonial legacy. 

It is also necessary to note that the Western plantation economy, 
by the very nature of its operations, did not provide significant 
dynamic impulses for development in the rural economy. The 
Indonesian peasant participated in plantation production primarily 
as a coolie, content with a small money wage earned in plantation 
labour, while retaining his traditional interest in and strong social 
ties with the village and its land. One of colonial Indonesia’s most 
knowledgeable economists pointed out that the Indonesian peasant 
made plantation production possible by regarding his coolie wages 
merely as a side income, supplementary to his primary income from 
farming in the village sphere.* In other words, the estate economy, 





3. M. W. F. Treub, Nederland in de Oost (Haarlem, 1928), pp. 228, 312-319. 

4. Cf. E. P. Wellenstein, Nederlandsch-Indié in de Wereldcrisis (Vereeniging 
voor Studie van Koloniaal-Maatschappe-lijke Vraagstukken, publicatie no. 19, 
s.l., 1931), pp. 74-75. 
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profiting from low labour costs, had a close interest in preserving 
the traditional village community structure and ‘feudal capitalism’. 
So considered, the introduction of private Western enterprise did 
not lead to a significant break with the pattern of ‘feudal capitalism’. 
Especially in Java, though to a lesser degree in Sumatra and the 
Celebes, the picture of the self contained village society, with its 
feudal aspects united with an advanced commercial capitalistic 
economy controlled by the State and/or private Dutch capital, 
remained intact throughout the nineteenth and, with little modifica- 
tion, also in the twentieth century. Friedrich Engels, whose know- 
ledge of colonial economic systems usually left something to be 
desired, characterized the Javanese economy with rare accuracy in 
a letter to Karl Kautsky in 1884, when he wrote that in Java ‘on 
the basis of the old community communism the Dutch organized 
production under state control’, and that this ‘primitive’ form of 
community organization furnished ‘the finest and broadest basis 
of exploitation’.® 

Turning now to an analysis of the Indonesian political economy 
today we find that the two chief aspects of the colonial era, viz., 
the combination of traditional communalism and state capitalism, 
and the ambivalent attitude toward private enterprise, still dominate 
the domestic scene. The Constitution of 1945, to which the Indon- 
esian Republic returned on July 10, 1959, and the statements of 
leading Indonesian figures from President Sukarno down all stress 
the primacy of the principle of gotong royong, i.e. the pattern of 
mutual assistance and collective work effort that prevailed in the 
traditional Indonesian village community. Article 33, section 1, of 
the 1945 Constitution, for example, stipulates that ‘the economy shall 
be organized as a joint endeavour based on the principle of the 
family relationship’, and this principle of familial mutuality—as 
opposed to ‘the devil of liberalism ... the devil of individualism 
... the devil of scraping up wealth’, as Sukarno recently put it— 
is to be the basis of Indonesia’s future development. 

This is not the place to review Indonesia’s economic policies, 
except to say that these policies have been characterized by a 
further expansion of State ownership and control over the economy.* 
The avowed aim of the government is national ownership of all 
major branches of production and distribution: airlines, communica- 
tions, inter-island shipping, oil exploitation, estate agriculture and 





5. Lewis S. Feuer, ed., Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Basic Writings on 
Politics and Philosophy (New York), p. 450. 

6. See Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘Indonesia’s Economic Future’, Pacific Affairs, 
vol. 32 (1959), pp. 46-72. 
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manufacture of essential commodities. Today there are strict 
regulations over import and export, there is price control, super- 
vision over all foreign exchange earnings, prohibition against strikes 
in essential industries, and so on. The significant characteristic 
of this extensive control system is not the proliferation of bureau- 
cratic institutions (the civil service has grown by about 500 per 
cent. since colonial times, from 240,000 members in 1940 to 1.4 
million in 1958), but rather the establishment of government cor- 
porations, and enterprises run by government managers, whose 
frank aim, especially now that the army keeps a watchful eye on 
inefficiency and corruption, is to show a profit. Revealing is a 
recent report in the Djakarta daily Indonesian Observer for October 
13, 1959 on the purification of drinking water in the country. A 
government spokesman announced that operating the purification 
installations so that water would be available at the lowest possible 
rate was undesirable. Instead, water consumption rates should be 
set in such a way that not only loans made to finance the purchase 
of water purification devices could be repaid, but also so as to defray 
the costs of further capital construction, ‘in addition to making 
available reserve funds for development purposes and other under- 
takings’. Operating a public utility, concerned with such a funda- 
mental need as water, in such a way as to yield income for ‘other 
undertakings’ in the national development field, is a form of capital- 
istic exploitation of a natural resource which even in the United 
States has created mounting public disquiet. But the spreading 
Indonesian state capitalistic system appears to be just beginning 
with this method. 

Thus, while on the one hand the principle of village communal- 
ism is held up as a national ideal, and efforts are made—just as 
in the colonial period—to preserve the socio-economic integrity of 
the rural community, at the same time a state controlled corporate 
capitalistic system increasingly functions as the superstructure of 
the national economy. Unfortunately the coordination between this 
capitalistic superstructure and the communal basis is not all that 
it should be. Just as in the colonial era the advanced capitalistic 
sphere of operations of State enterprises, and of the large privately 
owned estates and mining concerns, contributed only minimally to 
the dynamization of the communal peasant economy and of the small 
scale native Indonesian middle class,’? so in the present national 


7. Industrial development lagged in colonial Indonesia and though cities 
grew rapidly most Indonesians who went to seek employment in towns found 
it—as on the plantation or mines—primarily in a servile capacity, as servants 
or coolies. See The Siauw Giap, ‘Urbanisatieproblemen in Indonesié’, Bijdragen ° 
tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, vol. 115 (1959), p. 259. 
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period does private enterprise, whether Indonesian or foreign, 
whether in the cities or in the rural areas, find itself heavily cir- 
cumscribed by government directive and monopoly and by the col- 
lectivist theories current in political thinking. The attainment 
of national independence by Indonesia had originally led to expec- 
tations among the embryo native Indonesian entrepreneurial group 
that at long last they would be given an opportunity to expand. 
And up to a point the government did assist them: it reduced the 
competition of Chinese traders, it has by now nationalized all major 
Dutch enterprises, and it has made available special loans, subsidies 
and trading opportunities. But it has not contributed what is most 
essential for this entrepreneurial group: a recognition of the com- 
petitive principle in the operation of the national economy, a market 
as free as possible of cumbersome state regulations, and fiscal 
stability and domestic security. And just as in the colonial period 
a small, but active Indonesian merchant group, united in the Sarekat 
Dagang Islam (Association of Muslim traders), provided the first 
impulse of nationalist resistance against colonial Dutch control 
so in the present national era have Indonesian smallholders, export- 
ers and merchants, especially in the restless provinces of the islands 
outside Java, found themselves in increasing opposition to the 
national government, because of the latter’s fiscal iniquities, stifling 
economic controls and inability to insure domestic peace. Thus 
‘trade freedom’ and ‘legal smuggling’ have become practices in 
the provinces that denote how, in a significant way, private Indo- 
nesian capital and enterprise have found themselves—rather surpris- 
ingly—the heirs of Treub’s critique of the colonial economic system.‘ 

Even in particulars the colonial and national Indonesian 
economies show striking similarities. It may be recalled how 
Treub had upbraided the Dutch colonial government’s policy of 
establishing ‘government enterprises to satisfy their own needs’, 
as a result of which the role of private enterprise in such services 
as railways had been greatly impaired. That colonial government 
policy was in fact deliberately designed to undermine private 
enterprise in the field of transport is evident from a look at the 
Road Traffic Ordinances of 1936, under which the colonial govern- 
ment attempted to curtail private motor- and other over-the-road 
transport, in favour of the state owned railway system. This private 
motor transport, carried on by independent, owners-chauffeurs of 


8. See Brian Beedham, ‘Indonesia’s Financial Rebellion’, The Banker, vol. 
108 (1958), pp. 384-388 and Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘Indonesia: Centrifugal 
Economies’, pp. 197-220 in James Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, eds., Foreign 
Aid Reexamined (Washington D.C. 1958). 
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small buses and trucks, mostly Indonesians, and some Chinese, was 
a typical example in colonial Indonesia of the many, potentially 
highly dynamic, sources of private initiative, capital and entre- 
preneurship existing in indigenous society. But a colonial govern- 
ment spokesman in 1938 could only dismiss such evidence with a 
derogatory remark about ‘pirate’ bus lines, and indicated that even 
further measures might have to be taken against private motor 
transport services.® 

This then was the situation shortly before the Second World 
War. But if one examines the relationship between railway and 
private motor transport today, more than a decade after Indonesia 
formally attained its independence, it is clear that very little has 
changed. New legislation in 1952 set additional restrictions on the 
operations of private motor transport (e.g. imposition of limits on 
the loads that may be carried, and on the distance that may be 
travelled, curfew hours, and the barring of trucks from certain 
highways) in the interests of the state owned railway, notwith- 
standing the fact that the uneconomical and inefficient manner of 
operating the state railway has produced nothing but steady declines 
in revenue, and despite the fact that road transport is much safer 
than rail.!° Private transport entrepreneurs have repeatedly com- 
plained in recent years of the unrealistic and repressive nature of 
government policies, which seem designed to protect the railways 
at all costs and perpetuate the colonial view of the transporters as 
‘pirates’.1. Meanwhile, motor transport has also been hampered 
because spare parts for vehicles cannot be imported due to severe 
government restrictions on foreign exchange earnings and spending, 
which have impeded industrial development generally. 

In May, 1959, some 100 leading businessmen in Indonesia, 
representing the major private enterprises in the country, met at 
the West Java mountain resort of Puntjak and there agreed to 
protest to the government that its restrictive and monopolistic 
policies have limited the scope of private enterprise and jeopardized 
the operation of sound market and pricing mechanisms. Not long 
after a delegation of private Indonesian entrepreneurs visited par- 
liament to request a law safeguarding entrepreneurial rights, and 
complaining that thus far the entrepreneurial group had been ‘the 


9. J. F. F. Gotz, ‘Railways in the Netherlands Indies’, Bulletin of the Colonial 
Institute of Amsterdam vol. 11 (1938-1939), pp. 279-281. 

10. Suhono Sumobaskoro, ‘The Alleged Unfair Competition between Rail and 
Road Transportation’, Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, vol. 11 (1958), pp. 
655-672. 


11. Times of Indonesia (Djakarta), August 12, 1958. 
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prey of variable regulations’, which with each change, ‘hampered 
the development of the national business group’. Yet with doctrinaire 
insistence government spokesmen continue to speak of the sanctity 
of gotong royong, of the evils of ‘liberal’ capitalism, and of the 
dangers of the profit motive. In a message to the National Industrial 
Conference early in November, 1959, President Sukarno indicated 
that soon the way would be paved for ‘socialism in the Indonesian 
way’, that the ‘liberal’ economic system with its ‘monopoly, specula- 
tion and price manipulation’ would be eliminated, that a ‘united state 
economy in all fields’ would be established, and finally, that within 
the above framework there was room for private businessmen to 
play a role ‘in fulfilling primary public needs on a short term basis’. 
The President unfortunately did not indicate that monopoly is 
presently more characteristic of government management of the 
economy than of private enterprise, and that ‘speculation and price 
manipulation’ are the inevitable results of poor production incentives 
attributable to excessive government control over prices, marketing, 
imports, exports, and industrial production. Just what ‘short term’ 
basis was available for private enterpreneurs the President did not 
vouchsafe either, and with all the new and sudden monetary 
measures taken recently by the government the uncertainty among 
these entrepreneurs has hardly diminished.’ 

Still another parallel to the colonial economy suggests itself. 
In December, 1957, the Indonesian government began with the take- 
over and ultimately with the outright nationalization, of Dutch 
estates, public utilities, shops and other business enterprises. Special 
coordinating agencies of the government now direct operations of 
these enterprises, the importance of which to the Indonesian economy 
can scarcely be exaggerated: for example, the Dutch estates that 
have been taken over produce nearly 45 per cent. of all Indonesian 
agricultural exports. But by this measure the Indonesian govern- 
ment has perpetuated still further the old colonial anomaly of a 
state capitalistic system on top of the traditional village economy. 
By operating the estates the government now finds itself competing 
in the production of rubber, sugar, tobacco and other essential export 
crops with Indonesian smallholders, who even in the colonial era 
often found it difficult to compete, and who now find that their 
sphere of operations has not been particularly expanded by the 
collectivist policies of the State. Again by preserving the traditional 
structure of the village economy, indeed, by strengthening it through 
its renewed emphasis on feudal-communal gotong royong, while at 


12. Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), June 13 and August 22, 1959; Antara 
Daily News Bulletin (New York), November 11, 1959. 
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the same time dominating the advanced capitalistic sector of export 
agriculture, the Indonesian government impedes the development of 
the peasant economy in a more rationalized and efficient direction, 
and by its thwarting of smallholders’ enterprise it preserves many 
of the essential elements of a ‘feudal capitalistic’ system under the 
guise of ‘Indonesian socialism’. A related development is the cam- 
paign against Chinese retailers in rural areas. In an effort to 
‘Indonesianize’ the rural economy, Chinese traders, who have long 
dominated retail trade and consumer credit in peasant life, have 
been banned from operating in the village regions. Such anti-Chinese 
measures were established colonial practice, as has been indicated, 
and their consequences have already made themselves felt. The 
place of the departing Chinese traders is to be taken primarily by 
cooperatives of peasants, who thus far have lacked the capital and 
the organizational expertise to continue retail operations effectively. 
The result has not only been catastrophic for the entire rural retail 
trade, especially in Java, but an important entrepreneurial dynamic 
has been curtailed for the sake of enlarging the gotong royong 
principle through inefficient cooperatives. If the government had 
deliberately planned to keep the villager confined in parasitic, 
poverty-perpetuating, social organizations of anachronistic mutual- 
ity, it could not have done better than promulgate its recent anti- 


Chinese decrees. One can only conclude from all this that a 
significant break with the colonial political economy has still not 
been made in Indonesia. 





INDIA AND THE NORTHERN FRONTIER 
ROSEMARY BRISSENDEN* 


IN RECENT MONTHS MR NEHRU has faced most serious criticisms of 
his actions as architect of India’s foreign policy. Chinese incursions 
into India’s northern frontier area, and the continued publication 
during the border dispute of Chinese maps claiming large portions 
of Indian territory, have disturbed the multi-partisan calm that 
has been a feature of Indian foreign policy for five years. Praja 
Socialist, Swatantra, and Hindu Mahasabha representatives have 
become vitriolic in their attacks on the Government for ‘talking 
about Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai' and ignoring the reality of the situa- 
tion’. They feel that, in his passion for his own Panch Shila (peace- 
ful co-existence) formula, Mr Nehru had encouraged his Govern- 
ment to forget about the long-term security of the Indian people. 

In introducing the debate on Sino-Indian relations in the Rajya 
Sabha (Council of States) during December, 1959, Mr Nehru de- 
fended himself with the comment: 

‘A country does not normally go about talking about the 
steps it takes for defence partly because it does not want to 
lay stress on it before the world at large and partly because 
our stress has always been on peace and it will continue to 
be on peace. But that stress does not mean and cannot and 
should not mean any kind of forgetfulness as to the basic 
requirements in regard to defence.’ 

It is true that Mr Nehru’s public over-emphasis on China’s 
peaceful intentions had prevented the Government from giving its 
security measures on the northern border a wide publicity either at 
home or abroad. But an investigation of India’s relations, from 
the prospect of Chinese armies approaching very close to the 
countries to the north having borders contiguous with both herself 
and China, will reveal a profound concern over the years with the 
possibility of a Chinese threat to India. If the Indian public was 
surprised by recent border developments this certainly cannot be 
said about their Government. Security preparations that have been 
made have stopped short only at the point where India cannot com- 


*Research Fellow in International Relations at the Australian National 
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1. ‘Long live India and China’—the enthusiastic catchcry current during 
Chou En-lai’s visit to Delhi in 1956. 

2. Quoted Times of India 9th December, 1959. 
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pete against China in open military conflict because of the com- 
paratively low level of development of her industrial and technolog- 
ical resources. 

SECURITY MEASURES 





Apart from Pakistan, the states which have consumed most of 
the Indian External Affairs and Defence Ministries’ energy over 
the years have been Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and India’s own 
North East Frontier Agency. These states form a buffer arch 
spreading from the North to the East between India and China. 


NEPAL 


After the establishment of the People’s Republic and the reassump- 
tion of its sovereignty over Tibet, Nepal for reasons of security had 
been considered particularly important by the Indian Government. 

Traditionally the Himalayas were thought to be impenetrable, 
but in recent years it has been realized that three major river 

2 drainages which cut through the mountain barrier on the Tibetan 
side and flow through Nepal to the Indian plains provide a potential 
approach route if Tibet is under hostile authority. On 17th March, 
1950 Mr Nehru told the Indian Government: 

‘It is clear that in regard to certain important matters the 
interests of India and Nepal are identical. For instance it is 
not possible for any Indian Government to tolerate any invasion 
of Nepal from anywhere.” 

The Indian Government signed a Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
with Nepal on 31st July, 1950 which states: 

‘The two Governments hereby undertake to inform each other 
of any serious friction or misunderstanding with any neigh- 
bouring State likely to cause any breach in the friendly rela- 
tions subsisting between the two Governments.’ (Article 2.) 

With the invasion of Tibet the Indian Government was faced with 
the prospect of Chinese armies approaching very close to the 
Indian frontier. At this time Mr Nehru not only protested to the 
Chinese Government‘ against the advance of Chinese troops in Tibet 

itself, but also told the Indian Parliament: 
‘And now our interest in the internal conditions of Nepal 
becomes still more acute and personal, if I may say so, because 

































8. Government of India’s Parliamentary Debates, III, Part 2, 17th March, 
1950, column 1697. 


4. See memoranda exchanged, quoted Parliamentary Debates, III Part 2, - 
March 1950, cols. 2158-2162. 
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of developments across our borders, because of developments in 
China and Tibet, to be frank. And regardless of our feelings 
about Nepal, we were interested in our own country’s security, 
in our own country’s borders. The principal barrier to India 
lies on the other side of Nepal. We are not going to tolerate 
any person coming over that barrier. Therefore much as we 
appreciate the independence of Nepal, we cannot risk our own 
security by anything not done in Nepal, which permits either 
that barrier to be crossed or otherwise leads to the weakening 
of our frontiers.”® 
By 1954 India had done quite a lot there. The Government played 
a prominent part in the removal of the reactionary Ranas from 
power in Nepal, and subsequently helped consolidate the rule of 
the Royal family, whose efforts were to be devoted to the democrati- 
zation and modernization of the country at a pace not inconsistent 
with stability. By breaking down feudal conditions it was hoped 
to avoid the circumstances in which Communism could gain political 
favour. During the period of the changeover the Indian Embassy 
in Kathmandu and the Indian Government continually rendered 
advice.® 
After the Chinese invasion of Tibet, Indian activity in Nepal 
was stepped up to the extent that by 1953-4 it was causing consider- 
able tension in the latter country. An Indian military mission whose 
task was to modernize the Nepalese army had been operating in 
Nepal since 1952, and Nepalese leaders began to fear that India 
cared more for security than for freedom and social revolution.’ 
India’s aid programme in Nepal was apparently at her own wish 
concentrated on projects of a strategic nature.* Indian aid under the 
Colombo Plan placed emphasis on surveys for the construction of 
communications between Nepal and India, the construction and 
maintenance of airstrips, and aerial and geological surveys.® The 
Trisuli hydro-electric project, on the other hand, which was planned 
in 1953 and to which the Government of Nepal attached a ‘very 


5. Parliamentary Debates, VI, Part 2, 6th December, 1950. 

6. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Report 1950-51, p. 9; 
1951-2, p. 138. 

7. D. R. Regmi: Whither Nepal?, Kathmandu, 1952, p. 149. 

8. Note the wording of a report in Hindustan Times, 6th June 1955, that 
the ‘Nepal Government had agreed in November last to give highest priority 
to the construction of airstrips’. 

9. See Nepal News Bulletin, I, no. 10, 26th April, 1953, for an outline of 
India’s assistance in a survey programme of Nepal; see also The Colombo Plan 
for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia: Third 
Annual Report of the Consultative Committee, Ottawa, October, 1954, and 
Fourth Annual Report, Singapore, November 1955. 
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high priority’ had been implemented only to the preliminary survey 
stage by 1956.'° 

In May 1954, when an Indian parliamentary mission landed at 
Kathmandu, feeling against India was running high. The mission 
was greeted at the airport by a demonstration organized by the 
Nepali Congress protesting against the activities of the military 
mission. And in June the Indian Ambassador in Kathmandu found 
it necessary to make a formal statement denying any desire on India’s 
part to interfere in Nepal and explaining the cooperative nature 
of the Indian military mission and the Indian aid programme.” 

Over the period, too, Indian political advice had come to favour 
stability under the King at the expense of the fortunes of important 
Nepalese political groups whose leaders felt that the Indian Govern- 
ment was propping up autocratic forces in Nepal for its own ends.’” 
Indian soldiers and police sometimes supported Nepalese forces in 
suppressing Communist uprisings. They helped to capture the rebel 
leader, K. I. Singh, in 1952,)* and in 1953-4 were still sometimes 
involved in such actions.'* 

After 1954, particularly until the 1959 elections in Nepal, Indian 
influences remained visible in Nepali affairs. India’s aid to Nepal 
under the Colombo Plan, which comprises the larger part of India’s 
total Colombo Plan contribution, assures continued activity in the 
development of communications and strategic enterprises."° The 
Indian Government has had a close friend and ally in King Mahendra, 
who took up. the throne on the death of his father in 1955. 

Under the interim constitutional set-up in Nepal, the ultimate 
power of the King was unassailable. The concern of Nepali political 
leaders to assure publicly their adherence to Indian policies is evi- 
dence of their realization that to offend India could have meant the 
possible jeopardizing of their careers, in their turn dependent upon 
the will of the King. Former rebel political adventurer, K. I. Singh, 
returning from China in 1955, was most assiduous in stating on 
his way back through India that his views with regard to the 


10, Ibid, Third Annual Report p. 104-5; 5th Annual Report, Wellington, 
December 1956, p. 160. 

11. Times of India, 18th June, 1954. 

12. D. R. Regmi, Cited, p. 151; pp. 157-8. 

18. Government of India Press Information Bureau, Daily Press Release, 
12th March, 1951, quotes Mr Nehru’s statement to parliament regarding the 
sending of Indian troops to Nepal to capture K. R. Singh and associates. 

14. Werner Levi, ‘Political Rivalries in Nepal’, Far Eastern Survey, XXIII, 
No. 7, July, 1954, p. 107. 

15. Colombo Plan Reports feature annual expenditure on roads, railways, 
airstrips, and mineral surveys. : 
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future of Nepal were now the same as those held by the Indian 
Government.'*® When Singh visited India in October 1956 he spent 
some time with President Prasad and Prime Minister Nehru in 
Delhi, at the same time carefully assuring reporters that he was 
against the acceptance of Chinese aid for Nepal, that he would oppose 
the existence of any foreign embassy apart from the Indian embassy 
in Kathmandu, and that he disapproved of foreign aid being accepted 
by Nepal from any source other than India.'* At this time Singh was 
building up a new party in Nepal, the United Democratic Party, 
in opposition to the Congress and the Praja Parishad of Tanka Prasad 
Acharya, both of whose political fortunes had been more promising 
than most parties before this time. But a section of the Nepali 
Congress in 1954 had helped to stir up anti-Indian feeling; in 1956 
T. P. Acharya as Prime Minister had negotiated an aid agreement 
with China, initially much to the embarrassment of the Indian 
Government. It is not without significance that when Acharya 
resigned the Prime Ministership in mid-1957, subsequently reporting 
that his Government had been forced to quit because of ‘foreign 
machinations’,'* King Mahendra chose Singh to succeed him. Again 
Singh stated his position in regard to India and added (rather 
unnecessarily) his full support for India in Kashmir.’ 


Under the Nepali Constitution of 1959 the residual powers of 
the King are broad, and would be likely to be decisive in case of a 
constitutional crisis. Part IX, Articles 68 and 69, and Part IV, 
Article 5 make this clear.”° 

The Indian Government continues to maintain its close association 
with King Mahendra as well as with the Government of Nepal. 


16. Dispatch from Lucknow, Statesman (Delhi), 19th November, 1955. 

17. Times of India, 12th October, 1956. 

18. Statesman, 10th August, 1957. 

19. Pakistan Times (Lahore), 18th August, 1957; Hindustan Standard 
(Delhi), 29th July, 1957. 

20. ‘All powers relating to matters not provided in this Constitution or 
any law for the time being in force shall continue to vest in His Majesty. 

‘His Majesty shall not be amenable to any court for. the exercise of the 
powers or the performances of the powers or the performances of the duties of 
his office, or for any other act done.’ (Part IX, Articles 68 and 69.) 

‘If any question arises whether any matter is not a matter in respect of 
which His Majesty may act in his discretion, the decision of His Majesty 
in his discretion shall be final, and the validity of anything done by His 
Majesty shall not be called in question on the ground that he ought or ought 
not to have acted in his discretion.’ (Part IV, Article 5.) 

The Constitution of the Kingdom of Nepal, New Delhi, Nepal Trading Cor- 
poration, 1959. 
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Mr Nehru first discussed the new situation in Tibet in 1959 with 
King Mahendra, when they met at Bhimnagar on the India-Nepal 
frontier in May to lay the foundation stone of a dam across the 
Kosi River.* 

Mr Nehru visited Nepal on the invitation of the King in June 
1959, and after consultation with King Mahendra and Prime Minister 
Koirala, told a press conference that ‘there is concurrence between 
India and Nepal in their approach to the Tibetan question’.** The 
joint communiqué issued by the two Prime Ministers included an 
assurance that India would share with Nepal her experience in 
planned development. However the unease of some Nepali poli- 
ticians did not remain entirely unexpressed: 

‘The two Prime Ministers recognized that each country is 
the best judge of its own needs. The geographical contiguity 
of the two countries, however, makes it inevitable that certain 
developmental projects can be best planned and executed by 
the joint endeavours of the two countries.’”’ 


SIKKIM AND BHUTAN 


Sikkim and Bhutan, two states on the remote north-east border 
between India and Tibet, both of whose populations are of Tibetan 


stock, have traditionally been areas of Chinese interest. Sikkim, 
like Tibet, used to send an annual trade mission to Peking, and 
before the eighteen-fifties was an important source of supply for 
China of the aphrodisiac rhinoceros horn. The special treaties con- 
tracted with these states by India have continued the relationships 
existing in British times. Today, both Sikkim and Bhutan are 
frankly recognized to be of special strategic importance.‘ 

The treaty with Sikkim of 195075 provided that Sikkim would 
continue to be a protectorate of India. The country was to enjoy 
autonomy in its internal affairs, but the Government of India 
would be responsible for its defence and territorial integrity, and 


21. New York Times, 2nd May, 1959. 

22. Information Service of India, Sydney, India Panorama, V, no. 10, July 
1959, p. 3. 

23. Ibid. 

24. The official volume of documents on Indian foreign policy published by 
the Lok Sabha Secretariat (Foreign Policy of India—Texts of Documents 1947- 
58, New Delhi, October 1958, p. 25) quotes from the Hindustan Times th 
December, 1950, as a frontispiece to the India-Sikkim Treaty: ‘This treaty will 
be hailed as a big step in strengthening the frontier defences. Now that the 
Himalayas are no longer insuperable barriers as of old, it is a matter of vital 
import to India to ensure adequate safeguards along the frontiers.’ 

25. Ibid, p. 27. 
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was granted the right to station troops there. The Government of 
India would also conduct the country’s entire foreign relations, 
whether ‘political, economic, or financial’, and was to be responsible 
for communications within the country, having the right to ‘construct 
and maintain in Sikkim roads for strategic purposes and for the 
purpose of improving communications with India and other adjoin- 
ing countries’. According to Article 12 of the Treaty, any dispute 
arising in its interpretation which cannot be resolved by mutual 
consultation ‘shall be referred to the Chief Justice of India whose 
decision thereon shall be final’. 

Often cited as virtual ruler of Sikkim is the Dewan, who is an 
Indian official lent to the Government in 1949 to reform the adminis- 
tration of the state.2* He has been responsible for putting into 
operation the development plans for Sikkim financed by the Indian 
Government, and his influence is recognized as extending beyond 
the purely administrative aspect of government.”’ It is interesting 
that the subsidy provided by the Indian Government figured at 
£860,000 in 1951, 1952 and 1953, showing a rise to £s170,625 in 1954 
and an estimated £s399,375 in 1955.78 This marked the beginning 
of the £s1,672,500 seven-year development plan for Sikkim which 
was to cover the opening up of communications and the construction 
of an aerial ropeway in the state.2* On his way to Bhutan, in 
September 1958, Mr Nehru formally opened an important road which 
connects Gangtok (the Sikkim capital) with the Sikkim-Tibet border. 
Further schemes for construction of aerial ropeways are at present 
under way.*° 

As with Sikkim and Nepal, India’s policy has been to establish 
closer relations, particularly in matters of internal security and 
external defence, with Bhutan. Bhutan and India entered into a 
treaty of friendship on 8th August, 1949, under which India secured 
for herself important rights. The Government of Bhutan agreed 
to continue to be guided by the Government of India in regard to 
its external relations, and the latter undertook not to interfere in 
the internal administration of Bhutan. According to Article 5 of 
the treaty, trade and commerce between the territories of the two 


26. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Report, 1949-50, p. 9. 

27. Statesman, 18th June, 1956. 

28. The amount in rupees has been converted to sterling at Rs 10 = 15/- 
sterling. 

29. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Report, 1955-6, 
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countries shall be free, while under Article 6 the Government of 
India agrees that the Government of Bhutan shall be free to import 
with the assistance and approval of the Government of India, from 
or through India into Bhutan, whatever arms, ammunition, machin- 
ery, warlike material or stores may be required or desired for the 
strength and welfare of Bhutan, and that this arrangement shall 
hold good for all time as long as the Government of India is satisfied 
that the intentions of the Government of Bhutan are friendly and 
that there is no danger to India from such importations. The Gov- 
ernment of Bhutan, on the other hand, agrees that there shall be 
no export of such arms, ammunitions, etc. across the frontier of 
Bhutan either by the Government of Bhutan or by private indi- 
viduals. Any disputes under this treaty, which fail to be settled 
by negotiation, shall be referred after three months for arbitration 
by one nominee of the Indian Government, one nominee of the Bhutan 
Government, and an Indian High Court Judge chosen by the Govern- 
ment of Bhutan.*! 

It is clear that, while not explicitly stating so, India exercises a 
protectorate over Bhutan. At the time of signing the treaty, India, 
as a gesture of goodwill, ceded some territory to Bhutan and raised 
its annual subsidy from Rs.2 lakhs to Rs.5 lakhs.*? After the invasion 
of Tibet in 1951, India tightened security controls along the North- 
East frontier and took steps to safeguard places where the McMahon 
Line was as yet undemarcated :** this must have involved operations 
at least in parts of Bhutan, which lies nestled up against the Assam- 
China border and Tibet. As the events of August 1959 have shown, 
any threat to the McMahon Line automatically directs Indian 
concern to Bhutan. In September 1959 it was decided more than 


to double India’s subsidy to Bhutan for the purpose of building 
five roads.** 


THE NORTH EAST FRONTIER AGENCY 


The North East Frontier and the remote Assam tribal areas, 
although they are domestic areas of India, are placed for adminis- 
trative purposes within the purview of the External Affairs Ministry. 
This is partly a continuation of British administrative practice, 
partly a way of having the unique requirements of the primitive hill 
tribes considered fully in administration, but it also allows full recog- 
nition of the strategic importance of the region. 
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Along with Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and Tibet, the NEFA occupied 
more space in the ministry’s annual report in 1951-2 after the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet, than any other sub-regional grouping of states. 
The Indian Government’s special concern with the grievances and 
the welfare of the tribal areas, its interest in developing communi- 
cations in these areas and its resistance to the movement for Naga 
independence, have been fully in line with the policy towards Bhutan, 
Sikkim, and Nepal. 

Since 1949 some priority has been given to areas along the Tibetan 
and China-Burma border in the opening of administrative centres 
in the NEFA. For example in 1949-50 the Abor and Mishmi Hills 
districts became established as administrative centres.*° In 1953-4 
there was a readjustment of administrative areas in the Agency 
and a look at the map suggests one effect of this was to make further 
allowance for frontier control.** At this time, too, Indian Airforce 
communication flights were established in the north central area 
of the Agency, and subsequent allocations of funds under the revised 
second five-year plan for the development of the NEFA reveal a heavy 
priority in favour of roads and airstrips.*’ Tribal students, too, 
have been encouraged to take up the army as a career.** In fact, 
the evidence suggests that this area has played a not unimportant 
part in India’s defence programme for some time, and that its 
penetration by Communist China in 1959 could not have been 
entirely unforeseen. 


BURMA 


On the eastern end of the arch, Burma’s security has been of some 
concern to India. However, since Burma is an independent country 
which has severed its traditional ties with India as much as with 
any other country, the relationship has been more unobtrusive. 
India has supported Burma politically on issues where Burma has 
felt herself threatened, and has helped to bolster the Burmese 
economy at times when Burma might not otherwise have been able 
to resist Communist pressures. 

Perhaps the most compelling factor in the operation of Burma’s 
foreign policy is the contiguity of its borders with China. Burmese 
leaders insist that a neutral policy is basically a realistic policy for 


35. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Report, 1949-50, p. 9. 
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Burma, that Burma least of all can afford to irritate Communist 
China. The reason for concern over the presence of Kuomintang 
troops in 1953-4 in Northern Burma was that they might attempt 
large scale actions, supplied from Formosa, against Chinese terri- 
tory and involve Burma against her wish in fighting with the Com- 
munists. India supported Burma’s case in the United Nations on this 
issue. 

Beyond providing occasional experts and training facilities for 
Burmans within India, the Indian Government has provided larger 
amounts of economic aid for Burma than for any other independent 
nation in the area apart from Nepal. When, in its formative years, 
the young Burmese republic was under constant pressure from 
Communist insurgents, Commonwealth countries gave Burma a loan 
of £6,000,000 to which India contributed £1,000,000. 

The stability of the Burmese economy has largely depended upon 
being able to maintain steady markets and steady prices for rice. 
This has been particularly important because insurgent action and 
shortage of labour have kept the rice crop at 80 per cent. of its 
pre-war figure;** the production and development of other commo- 
dities (e.g. rubber, teak, forest products) have lagged too. 

Rice and rice products are now even more important to the 
Burmese economy than before the war. While India is still, as it 
has always been, a most important customer for Burmese rice, it is 
generally agreed that when India has helped Burma dispose of her 
rice crop, she has done so for political rather than economic reasons. 
The various Rice Agreements which India has concluded with 
Burma have been of little economic advantage to India, but as the 
Hindustan Times special correspondent in Burma pointed out in 
1954: 

‘Inasmuch as the stabilization of the Burmese economy is also 
an insurance for the political stability of the state, the recent 
rice agreement .. . is of great help.’*° 

The Ministry of External Affairs reported in 1955-56: 

‘The Government of Burma have been appreciative of our 
help to them in their economic difficulties . . . The Government 
of India purchased nearly two lakhs (200,000) tons of rice 
from Burma to enable the latter to dispose of surplus stocks 
although India was not very much in need of rice at that time.’*! 


89. Board of Trade, Overseas Economic Surveys, B. C. A. Cook, ‘Burma’, 
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In the same year India and Burma concluded an agreement under 
which India has made available a loan of Rs 20 crores (£15,000,000 
sterling) to Burma,*? Rs 15 crores of which had been utilized by 
the end of 1958.* 

DIPLOMATIC MEASURES 


Apart from the precautionary policy of promoting buffer areas 
between herself and China, more and more evidence is appearing 
which suggests that the Indian Government attempted, by diplomatic 
means, to delay the time when China might bring pressure to bear 
on her frontier: the purpose of this policy being to gain time during 
which India could tighten her whole northern security system. 

The Indian Government was able to carry out such a policy with 
considerable success after 1954 when her international position 
could allow her to be of some use to China in a number of ways.** 

Although border problems were not discussed between Mr Nehru 
and Chou En-lai at the time of Sino-Indian negotiations over Tibet 
in 1954, it is clear that at that time they were in the forefront of 
Mr Nehru’s mind. This article will suggest that the Indian Govern- 
ment believed that, when it signed the Agreement on Tibet, there 
existed a tacit understanding that if India would refrain from criti- 
cising Chinese activities in Tibet, China would recognize India’s 
influence in other border territories and, for the time being, inform- 
ally accept the McMahon Line as marking the Indian frontier. 

Recently Mr Nehru discussed this period in the Rajya Sabha: 

‘Then came the Sino-Indian treaty of 1954 in regard to Tibet.’ 
He said, ‘Again we considered at length whether we should bring 
this question positively in front—recognize the McMahon Line. 
What exactly was the quid pro quo? They (the Chinese) were 
sitting in Tibet. By our telling them “recognize the McMahon 
Line or . . .”, what do we do? Do we say we do not recognize 
you or do we break off relations with them? Or say we do not 
recognize your sovereignty over Tibet? There they were sitting 
in Tibet. Our saying will not make any difference. They would 
not walk out or quit Tibet because we said something, it would 
be infantile to think so. 

But the result would have been they would have achieved 
their dominance over Tibet completely; only we would have 
quarrelled with them and come near breaking relations with 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid, 1958-9, p. 16. 
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them. And the trouble on the frontier would have come up 
immediately, not now, but two years back. We would have to 
face it then.’* 

The point becomes clearer if we examine the Indian Government’s 
reaction to the Tibetan revolt of 1959, and the changes which have 
occurred in India’s Tibet policy over the years since the establish- 
ment of Chinese sovereignty there. 

Although India from the first had formally recognized Chinese 
sovereignty in Tibet, India did not entirely relinquish her right to 
involve herself in representations to the Chinese Government during 
the early days of settlement negotiations between the Chinese and 
Tibetan authorities. Mr Nehru had officially protested against the 
entry of Chinese troops into the country in 1950, and even went so 
far as to advise the Tibetan delegation on its way to Peking in order 
to negotiate a settlement that it should not proceed unless the 
Chinese Government ordered a halt on troop movements. A hang- 
over from this period was felt in 1956, at a time when the Dalai 
Lama and Chou En-lai simultaneously visited New Delhi. At that 
time Mr Nehru had received a private assurance from Chou on an 
issue of real concern to Indian public opinion as well as to Tibetans 
—that China considered Tibet an autonomous region and would not 
force Communism on the country.** Yet in 1959 Mr Nehru remained 
silent for a long time after newspapers abroad claimed that Chou’s 
assurance was not being observed. 

Mr Nehru’s first statement to the Lok Sabha, made in response 
to an agitated appeal from the Praja Socialist Party’s parliamentary 
leader on the day (it subsequently was discovered) that the Dalai 
Lama escaped from Tibet, took the form of a plea for caution and 
a refusal to accept wild rumours.**? He referred to the Tibet hap- 
penings as a conflict of wills rather than a conflict of arms. 

Shortly before Nehru’s speech, a foreign correspondent in Dar- 
jeeling district had been threatened with expulsion from the country 
if he continued to send ‘misleading and exaggerated’ reports from 
Tibet to foreign newspapers.** Tt was only some time later, when 
news of the Dalai Lama’s escape broke, and newspaper and political 
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feeling within India ran high in defence of Tibetans in revolt that 
the Prime Minister responded to its pressure, publicly acknowledged 
the severity of the Chinese action there, and became a critic of that 
action.*® But reporting to the Congress Parliamentary Party on 
9th April, he said that he had sensed the conflict between the 
opposing Tibetan and Communist social systems even at the time 
of his visit to Bhutan some seven months earlier.*° And he must have 
realized that the Tibetan rebel movement had developed into a 
national one when he was prevented by the Chinese authorities from 
visiting Tibet a year before.” 

Newspapers were quick to acknowledge the discrepancy between 
the previous official silence and the present reality. The Times of 
India on 22nd March complained: 

‘The sudden news of fighting in Lhasa in the wake of the long 
official silence on Tibetan developments has come as something 
of a surprise and there is a trace of bitterness that the Indian 
people were not kept better informed on a matter on which 
there is strong popular sentiment in this country.’ 

From 1951 until this time, caution in regard to Tibet had been 
an axiom of Indian policy. Although stray nationalist Kazak refugees 
were given asylum in Kashmir in 1951 when the Chinese advanced 
into Sinkiang, and some Tibetan refugees were also allowed to cross 
into India in 1950, on later occasions Khampa refugees who sought 
asylum across the Indian border in NEFA were reported to have been 
turned back.®* And it was well known around New Delhi that, when 
the Dalai Lama visited India in 1956, he requested political asylum 
for himself in India, but Mr Nehru persuaded him to return to Tibet, 
promising only to press the Chinese authorities for a more cautious 
Tibet policy. 

There is evidence too that China might have wanted at least to 
give the appearance of honouring an understanding of the kind 
mentioned. Until 1959 when Chinese policy was seen to have tough- 
ened, care had been taken in Peking not to make formal arrange- 
ments with border territories without India’s knowledge. In Sep- 
tember and October 1956, for instance, the conclusion of trade, 
economic, and aid agreements between Nepal and China caused 
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some heart-stirring in the Indian press,®** but the Indian Government, 
whose ambassador was advising the Nepalese delegation in Peking,™ 
proclaimed itself satisfied that China had kept it informed of the 
progress of negotiations, even when such information was not forth- 
coming from a somewhat hostile Nepalese Government. It also found 
satisfaction in the hesitant nature of the clauses of the agreements 
which set up Chinese agencies in Nepal.®* Indian official sources 
believed the agreements had been made on the initiative of Nepalese 
leaders who wanted to play off India against China, and it was felt 
that China had responded in a way which recognized India’s special 
interest in Nepal.*’ 

Furthermore, Chou En-lai was careful to refer to India’s part in 
bringing about verbal agreement between China and Burma over 
border problems in 1956. Burma had appealed to the Indian Govern- 
ment to use its good offices with China over this issue.5* Although 

‘ neither the Burmese nor the Indian Governments wanted India’s role 
to be obvious,®® Indian and foreign press reports had mentioned 
India’s part in the negotiations.°° When Chou En-lai arrived in 
Rangoon in December, and the reaching of some agreement with 
the Burmese Government was acknowledged, Chou also let it be 
known for Indian consumption that Mr Nehru had discussed the 
matter with him previously in New Delhi in December.*' Chou 
did not question India’s right to exercise an interest in the matter: 
in effect his statement was a public recognition of that right. 
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* * 


After the Chinese incursions into India’s North and North East 
frontier last year, any understanding between the two countries 
regarding spheres of respective influence along the border chain 
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can obviously no longer be held to exist. The period of peaceful 
coexistence is over, and with it has gone the practice of gentlemanly 
restraint. Yet in a curious way the circumstances of the breach 
might serve to illuminate the conventions of the earlier friendship. 
It is significant that although Chinese policy towards other neigh- 
bouring countries had undergone a steady toughening since early 
1958, it was not until after Mr Nehru had adopted a critical approach 
and hardened his attitude towards the Tibet question that Chinese 
forces, which had amassed on India’s border for the first time during 
the Tibetan revolt,®* were deployed into action in NEFA to tackle by 
force a quarrel that had been previously restricted to polite exchanges 
of notes. Whether in fact Peking had ever accepted the McMahon 
Line and the Indian sphere of influence or not cannot yet be decided, 
although there is evidence to suggest that it was accepted de facto 
before 1958; but the manner in which Mr Nehru delayed taking any 
critical attitude towards the Tibetan revolt, subsequently stressing 
the link between the Tibetan occurrences and the frontier incursions® 
strongly suggests that the Indian Government believed such a bargain 
about spheres of influence in border areas to have existed. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


ALAN BARCAN* 


NO SOONER HAD THE 1956 Hungarian Revolution been suppressed 
than the process of assessing Yugoslavia’s role in these events 
started. It is still going on. Part of this evaluation has been carried 
on by political interests for political purposes; part is the product of 
reasonably disinterested investigation. 

A writer in the Belgrade Review of International Affairs of Janu- 
ary 1st, 1957, remarked that many in the West regarded the Hun- 
garian events as the most vivid example of communist disintegration, 
and ‘national communism’ as the final stage in this process. Yugo- 
slavia was considered to have exercised a ‘corroding’ influence in 
eastern Europe. On the other hand, she continues, elements in eastern 
Europe regarded the Hungarian uprising as an attack on socialism 
and also ascribed a ‘corroding’ role to Yugoslav influence. 

It is certainly true that Yugoslav policy over the Hungarian affair 
was criticized from both ‘West’ and ‘East’. This was no new situation 
for Yugoslavia. It is also true, as Bogdan Raditsa suggests in an 
article in The Free Spirit, February 1957,? that Yugoslavia showed 
ambivalence over Hungary. But the roots of this ambivalence are 
different from those suggested by Raditsa, and it is too facile to 
conclude that ‘Tito cares more for his standing with the Soviet 
Communist ruling clique than with the East European masses’. 

A more sophisticated view is taken by Richard Lowenthal, writing 
in Encounter in October 1958. His article, ‘Tito’s Gamble’, argues 
that Tito had high ambitions—that he was concerned to back 
Khrushchev in his struggle against the surviving stalinists in the 
Soviet government, ‘seeking to furnish him political trumps even 
at the expense of Yugoslavia’s immediate national interests’, and 
that this is why Tito took a hesitant attitude to the uprising and 
to the second Soviet intervention. 

At the other extreme is the view that Tito was following his own 
ends in Hungary, but made the mistake of trying to influence the 
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stalinist Gero, rather than backing the popular Imre Nagy. This 
error, say3 Halperin,’ arose from ‘an underestimation of the people, 
and an overestimation of the state apparatus’. 

Another estimate of Yugoslav policy depends on the interpretation 
of the Hungarian uprising. ‘While approving the course of events 
in Poland and indeed in Hungary so long as they followed the 
National Communist model, Tito’s attitude towards the Hungarian 
insurrection changed as soon as it became clear that a great number 
of the insurgents were opposed not only to Soviet domination but 
to Communism as such.’”* 

The following survey aims to establish the main facts in Yugo- 
slavia’s policy towards Hungary during 1956-57. The interpretation 
explains Yugoslav policy as a product of Yugoslav needs, both from 
the viewpoint of her internal development and of her international 
position, but primarily the former. 

During 1954 normal diplomatic relations were restored between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, as part of the normalization of relations 
with all the communist regimes of eastern Europe. Hungary, how- 
ever, proved less co-operative than the others regarding payment of 
compensation to Yugoslavia for trade and other losses incurred when 
relations were broken in 1949. Tito publicly upbraided the Hungarian 
leaders in a speech at Karlovac (Croatia) in July 1955. 

‘These men have their hands soaked in blood. They have 
staged trials, given false information, sentenced innocent men 
to death. They have dragged Yugoslavia into all these trials, 
as in the case of the Rajk trial, and now find it difficult to admit 
their mistakes before their own people.’ 

Rakosi, the Hungarian leader, replied in placatory terms, promis- 
ing ‘Comrade Tito and the other Yugoslav comrades’ that the Hun- 
garian leaders would ‘take all measures to deepen relations between 
ourselves and them’. An agreement on outstanding financial and 
economic problems was at length signed on May 29th, 1956. None- 
theless, Tito was dissatisfied, and when he went to Moscow on 2nd 
June 1956, he indicated his displeasure by avoiding Hungarian terri- 
tory on the journey.’ In Moscow, he says, he argued that ‘Rakosi’s 
regime and Rakosi himself had no qualifications whatever to lead 
the Hungarian state and to bring about inner unity’. The Soviet 
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Government agreed that Rakosi should go only on condition that 
Gero was allowed to remain. Although Tito believed that ‘Gero 
differed in no way from Rakosi’ he accepted the compromise sug- 
gested by the Soviet leaders. 

In the meantime the Poznan riots occurred in Poland (June 28th) 
and Yugoslavia found a noticeable cooling in Soviet policy thereafter. 
Tito’s view at Pula was that there was a struggle going on within 
the Soviet leadership between the ‘stalinists’ and the more liberal 
anti-stalinists. Eruptions such as that at Poznan, and even more 
so the Hungarian revolt, tended to strengthen the stalinists. 

On July 18th Rakosi resigned, but differences between the Soviet 
and Yugoslavia, including differences over Hungary, continued. 
Khrushchev visited Tito, and on September 27th Tito flew with 
Khrushchev to the Crimea.* In the Crimea Tito met Gero ‘accident- 
ally’.7 Gero renounced his earlier policy and promised the Yugoslav 
leader ‘that all previous errors would be corrected and that the 
old policy would never be used again’. Tito agreed that a delegation 
of the Hungarian Workers’ Party (Communist Party) should visit 
Yugoslavia. ‘We wanted to establish relations with the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party because we hoped that by not isolating the Hungarian 
Party we could more easily influence that country’s proper internal 
development.’® On October 5th, Tito returned to Belgrade. 

On October 13th former Premier Imre Nagy was readmitted to 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party. Earlier Nagy had been denounced as 
a ‘Titoist’ and a ‘Trotskyist’; in actual fact his policy had no particu- 
lar relation to the Yugoslav course, while the Yugoslavs appear to 
have favoured Kadar if anyone. From October 15th to 23rd a dele- 
gation from the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party visited Yugoslavia. It included Gero, the secretary, Hegedus, 
the Premier, and Kadar. However, matters had already gone too 
far in Hungary. The visit and the joint declaration issued at the 
end of it were of no avail. 

Yugoslav policy towards Hungarian stalinism was not, of course, 
a single element in her course. The visit of the Hungarian com- 
munists had been immediately preceded by Italian, Polish, and 
Bulgarian delegations, while it was followed by a Rumanian one. 
Once more, as in 1947, it looked as if Belgrade might become the 
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focal point for a Balkan communist federation. But since 1947 a 
new pattern of socialism had developed in Yugoslavia, and political 
integration around Yugoslavia implied social change among her 
neighbours, something the U.S.S.R. was not prepared to tolerate. 

The successful breakaway of Gomulka and the Poles suggested 
the possibility of change in Hungary. Demonstrations occurred in 
Budapest on October 22nd and 23rd, and fighting commenced on 
the 23rd and 24th. On October 24th Nagy took over the premiership 
from Hegedus, but at the same time Soviet troops were invited in 
by Gero, who next day was replaced by Janos Kadar as head of the 
Hungarian communist party. 

In his Pula speech Tito denounced Gero’s handling of the demon- 
strations and his invocation of the Red Army. ‘To call upon the army 
of another country to teach a lesson to the people of one’s own country 
is a serious mistake.’ The Yugoslav leader condemned the first Soviet 
intervention. His opinion of the Nagy government, in retrospect, 
was that it was too weak. ‘Had Nagy’s government been more ener- 
getic, had it not wavered this way and that . . . perhaps there would 
not have been any intervention by the Soviet Army.’ 

On November 4th the Kadar regime was established with Soviet 
assistance. On November Ist the Nagy government had asked the 
Yugoslav government whether asylum would be granted in its Buda- 
pest embassy if needed and had been answered affirmatively.’ 
Accordingly, Nagy and seventeen others took refuge in the Yugoslav 
embassy, where they stayed until November 23rd. When they left 
the embassy, following a guarantee of security by Kadar, they were 
immediately taken into custody by the Soviet authorities. Yugoslavia 
withdrew its ambassador in protest at this violation of a promise. 

The United Nations considered the Hungarian events on various 
occasions between October 28th and November 9th. When the ques- 
tion of holding a debate on the Hungarian crisis was discussed in 
the Security Council on October 28th the Yugoslav delegate, Brilej, 
abstained from voting. He stated that a debate on Hungary in the 
Security Council might only aggravate the situation, and Yugoslavia 
would normally have opposed it. As, however, his government was 
opposed to the use of foreign troops on the territory of other 
countries, he would abstain from voting. 

The Security Council debate was held on November 4th. Yugo- 
slavia again abstained from the resolution adopted, but supported 
a motion for a special session of the General Assembly to meet the 
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same day. At this General Assembly debate Yugoslavia was one 
of the fifteen nations which abstained from voting on the resolution 
(passed 50/8) calling on Russia to withdraw its forces from 
Hungary. 

On this same day the second Soviet intervention occurred and 
the Kadar government was established in Budapest; in Belgrade 
the Yugoslav government issued a statement supporting the Kadar 
regime and expressing the belief that it would be able to carry out 
a ‘democratization process’ on the same lines as Poland. 

A second General Assembly debate on Hungary occurred on 
November 8th and 9th. On the first (Five Power) resolution, calling 
for the withdrawal of Soviet forces and free elections under U.N. 
auspices, Yugoslavia was one of the eleven voting against; her 
delegate supported portions of the resolution, but not the whole. She 
abstained on the second (U.S. resolution), though, like Poland, ex- 
pressing support for certain parts of it. This resolution called for a 
standstill by the U.s.s.R. and the facilitation of relief in Hungary. 
The third (Australian) resolution, dealing with relief action and aid 
was passed 68/0, without any abstentions. 

Yugoslav uncertainty at the United Nations was given theoretical 
reflection in Tito’s speech at Pula on November 11th. Tito argued 
that the first Soviet intervention was unnecessary, but that the second 
was ‘necessary’. It was ‘the lesser evil’, even though a ‘mistake’. 

‘Which was now the lesser evil? There could be either chaos, 
civil war, counter-revolution, and a new world war, or the 
intervention of Soviet troops which were there. The former 
would be a catastrophe and the latter a mistake. And, of course, 
if it meant saving socialism in Hungary, then, comrades, we 
can say, although we are against interference, Soviet inter- 
vention was necessary.’ 

The publication of this speech gave rise to controversy between 
Pravda and Borba, because of Tito’s statement that there was a 
struggle going on between a stalinist wing and a more liberal one 
within the Soviet Communist Party, and because of his statement 
that ‘the cult of the individual’, and, indeed, stalinism arose not 
merely out of the policy of an individual but had a social base. The 
appearance of this dispute in the open became a new factor influenc- 
ing Yugoslav policy. Another new factor was a greater appreciation 
of the role of the workers’ councils in Hungary, an appreciation 
stimulated by the strong resistance of these institutions. 

In an address to the Federal People’s Assembly on December 7th 
Vice-President Kardelj gave a second version of the Yugoslav atti- 
tude to Hungarian events. Like Tito at Pula, he asserted Yugoslavia’s 
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opposition in principle to foreign intervention, ‘not only because of 
the right of nations to solve for themselves their internal antagon- 
isms’, but because such intervention cannot solve a social crisis. 
But again, Soviet intervention might prove the lesser evil, provided 
it permitted a changed political system in Hungary which ‘would 
rally all socialist forces and secure to the working class, through 
Workers’ Councils and other similar organs . . . that influence on the 
state policy which it did not possess before’. 

Kardelj next states that Soviet intervention was playing no 
decisive role in lifting Hungary from its crisis and that ‘my personal 
opinion is that the issue of socialism was not the central consideration 
in connection with Soviet intervention in Hungary, but rather the 
question of balance of power in existing international relations’. 
This would seem to rule out the very conditions which he had just 
stipulated as justifying Soviet intervention. It reveals, too, the 
impact on Yugoslavia of two contradictory trends: the desire to 
encourage the Yugoslav-type communism in Hungary, and the need 
to consider the balance of international power. 

The main shift of emphasis shown in Kardelj’s speech, as compared 
to Tito’s, lies not in any development of criticism of Soviet inter- 
vention, but in the evaluation of the workers’ councils. 

The advice that Kardelj gave Kadar was more specific than that 
which Tito had offered Nagy, though this advice, too, was largely 
given in retrospect. Power should have been given to the workers’ 
councils. Forced to assume responsibility for state authority they 
would have been impelled to act in a socialist direction. ‘Since the 
Hungarian communists did not make such an approach and are not 
so approaching the Workers’ Councils, but perpetually keep agitating 
that work should be resumed, without reference to authority, it is 
they themselves who are increasingly pushing them under the in- 
fluence of the petty-bourgeois and nationalistic, pseudo-democratic 
elements and phrases.’ 

The Yugoslav view was further qualified by Kardelj when he 
pointed out that neither the revolutionary workers nor the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia raised the claim of the workers’ councils to 
political power. Nor did the stalinist-leadership of the communists. 

‘For these Communists, too, the revolutionary Workers’ Coun- 
cils were an alien mechanism allegedly threatening the position 
of the Communist Party in the mechanism of state authority 
and which, therefore, could not be the point of departure for 
the construction of a new socialist political system. The in- 

evitable product of such a state of affairs subsequently was 
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Soviet intervention and the formation of the Janos Kadar 
government.’ 

By December 10th the Hungarian government was strong enough 
to dissolve the Budapest workers’ council and rule by martial law. 
By mid-December the revolution had run its course. 

The Yugoslav government resumed a policy of actively assisting 
the Kadar regime when ambassadors were once more exchanged 
on January 9th, 1957. On January 11th a two million dollar credit 
was granted to Hungary. 

Yugoslavia’s attitude over Hungarian refugees appears to have 
altered during the course of the crisis. Raditsa states that Yugo- 
slavia closed the Yugoslav-Hungarian border on October 31st. 
Whether true or not, an agreement on the repatriation of refugees 
was signed with the Kadar government on November 24th. On 
December ist, 51 Hungarian refugees were sent back into Hungary, 
according to Yugoslavia on a voluntary basis. However, by December 
14th there were 600 refugees in Yugoslavia (at this date the number 
who had entered Austria was 132,000). By January 25th there were 
11,000 Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia, and this had risen to 14,000 
by January 30th, 17,000 by February 8th, and 18,000 by February 
22nd. 

In the meantime the Chinese Communist Party had entered the 
discussion of stalinism and Yugoslavia’s attitude to the Hungarian 
fighting. An article in the Peking People’s Daily, 29th December 
1956, criticized both Tito’s Pula speech and Kardelj’s statement. 
Tito’s criticism of stalinism and Kardelj’s approval of the Hungarian 
workers’ councils were both assailed. 

The third major enunciation of Yugoslavia’s attitude to the 
Hungarian revolution was made by the secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Koca Popovic, before the Federal Assembly on February 26th, 1957. 
This address was not specifically concerned with the particulars of 
Soviet intervention nor with the role of the workers’ councils. It 
was more general in tone, more theoretical perhaps. It approached 
the Hungarian problem from the point of view of Yugoslavia’s posi- 
tion in world affairs, her attitude to the major ‘camps’, and ‘the 
ideological aspects of our relations with other countries, especially 
the Soviet Union and the other East European countries’. 

On some points the address was rather defensive in tone. In the 
case of Nagy ‘we acted as we should towards all concerned from 
beginning to end, while it cannot be said that the other side behaved 
as correctly towards us’. It was absolutely untrue that Yugoslavia 
had tried to intervene in Hungarian internal affairs. At the United 
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Nations the Yugoslav attitude had no other aim than ‘to contribute 
to the avoidance of further international complications’. The refusal 
of Yugoslavia to join blocs or camps was reasserted. Policy during 
the Hungarian affair was directed towards preventing a wider 
conflict as well as towards making possible a socialist way out of the 
situation in Hungary ‘which would correspond to the interests and 
desires of the majority of the Hungarian working people’. 

The final episode in Yugoslavia’s policy towards the Hungarian 
revolution opened when Janos Kadar, to whose aid Yugoslavia was 
prepared to go and whom she wished to influence, toured the Soviet 
Union at the end of March 1957. Kadar denounced the concepts of 
‘national communism’ and ‘destalinisation’ and stated that Kardelj 
and Popovic had advocated a position coinciding with that of Dulles 
and the ‘Voice of Europe’. On the same occasion Bulganin ex- 
pressed regret that the Yugoslavs had supported Nagy and that such 
factors had ‘necessarily accentuated the difference between Yugo- 
slavia and the Socialist camp’. 

The Yugoslav reply to this was a widely-circulated article by 
Vlajko Begovic, Director of the Institute for International Affairs and 
Economy :!! 

‘The basic cause of the uprising lies in the bitterness of the 
masses against an imposed bureaucratic system, against restric- 
tion of the human, democratic rights of working men, in the 
irregularities of the inter-state and inter-party relations. It 
cannot be explained away by personal mistakes of the leadership, 
nor primarily by the activity of internal and external reaction, 
by foreign propaganda and imperialist machinations.’ 

It was not Yugoslavia, he said, which had been the model for Rakosi’s 
Hungary, nor had Yugoslav leaders sat in at meetings of the Hun- 
garian communists’ Central Committee. It had been the Soviet Union 
which had appointed and removed the leaders in Hungary. 

Yugoslavia refused to sign the 12-nation declaration in Moscow in 
November 1957, but it was the execution of Imre Nagy in June 1958 
which formally ended the fluid period in the evolution of the East 
European communist regimes. ‘A new, disturbing and premeditated 
sharpening of the anti-Yugoslav campaign’ was the official comment 
issued in Belgrade. But it was more than this. The possibility of 
‘revisionism’ as an internal tendency in Eastern Europe, opened up 
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by Khrushchev’s denunciation of stalinism in February 1956, was 
now ended. 

It is clear that in this period a number of contradictory factors 
had been at work shaping Yugoslav policy over Hungary. One of 
relatively long standing was Yugoslavia’s need to support the United 
Nations, particularly as this institution had helped small powers, 
Yugoslavia included, to preserve their independence. The second 
policy—non-adherence to blocs and ‘active co-existence’—also arose 
out of Yugoslavia’s position as a small power. Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. needed to be as friendly as possible. 

Of more recent origin were policies arising out of social changes in 
Yugoslavia and Yugoslavia’s ideological differences with the U.S.S.R. 
‘National communism’ is an unfortunate label for the tendencies 
represented by Yugoslavia; if any communism is nationalistic it is 
that of the U.S.s.R. The more liberal policy represented by ‘titoism’ 
(labelled ‘revisionism’ in the U.S.S.R.) is linked with decentralisation, 
workers’ control in factories, and greater freedom in the cultural 
sphere. Yugoslavia is concerned to steer countries in eastern Europe 
in a more liberal direction, not merely on grounds of power politics 
(building up a group of more friendly communist states around her 
borders), but because further significant development within Yugo- 
slavia is inhibited by the economic problems within the country and 
these problems cannot be easily solved without close economic co- 
operation on the part of Yugoslavia’s neighbours. 

Yugoslavia started her ‘second revolution’ in 1950. She wanted 
to see the other stalinist regimes of eastern Europe make a similar 
transition. But these revolutions had to be revolutions ‘from above’. 
The low living standards of the countries of eastern Europe, the lack 
of political freedom, made the process of transition dangerous. The 
Poles were sufficiently developed to carry through successfully such 
a controlled revolution. But the other satellite states were not, and 
Yugoslavia herself was too weak economically to be able to influence 
and aid their governments. 

Thus at the time of the Hungarian revolution Yugoslav foreign 
policy was attempting to go beyond mere preservation of independ- 
ence by treading between the two great blocs and by relying on the 
United Nations, though these factors still operated. A more ambi- 
tious policy of encouraging the new-type post-stalinist communism 
was being tried. To Russia and China were to be counter-poised a 
‘Titoised’ eastern Europe. Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania had 
shown few signs of undergoing a ‘thaw’, but Poland had succeeded, 
Hungary might and for a moment East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
were playing with the idea of workers’ councils in the factories—the 
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first step towards ‘titoism’.’*2 Even outside eastern Europe a major 
communist party, the Italian, was showing an interest in the Yugo- 
slav developments. 

The path was tricky, for the change-over, the second revolution 
had to be a controlled one. Too rapid liberalisation might lead to 
disintegration. But the further liberalisation of the Yugoslav regime 
itself, as Kardelj openly stated in his December 7th speech, awaited 
a strengthening of the economic base. This was an internal force 
impelling the Yugoslavs to encourage their immediate neighbours 
towards a social pattern more similar to their own; in 1956-57 this 
appeared a possible objective. Today it can be seen that Poland has 
almost halted its evolution, East Germany and Czechoslovakia have 
become orthodox, the Italian Communist Party has controlled ‘re- 
visionism’ in its ranks; and the other communist states have studied 
the lesson of Hungary. The execution of Nagy in June 1958 made 
it clear that Tito could not yet hope to become universally acknow- 
ledged as the heir of Lenin and Stalin in communist ideology, and 
that a Balkan federation of ‘national communism’, centred on Bel- 
grade, was still a dream for the future. 


12. Cf. Vilfan, ‘New Roads’, Review of International Affairs, Jan. 1st, 1957. 
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THE COVERT AND OVERT USE OF FORCE 
IN POLITICS IN JAPAN 


T. W. ECKERSLEY* 


I HAVE CHOSEN TO WRITE upon the covert and overt use of force in 
politics in Japan not only because of its relevance to the Japanese 
scene, but because these things have an almost universal application. 
That the Japanese have a fondness for the covert in politics is 
probably well enough known. This fondness is exemplified by the 
frequency with which the word Kuromaku (Dark Curtain) occurs 
in the press and the magazines. Kuromaku originally means the black 
curtain that used to be lowered in the Japanese theatre to permit 
the changing of scenery or to denote the passing of time, but today 
it is used more frequently perhaps in its metaphorical sense to denote 
all the behind-the-scenes machination and manoeuvre of politics. 
While Kuromaku activity is initially shrouded in mystery, be- 
cause of the tremendous rivalry which has always existed in Japan 
in the factions which develop in the so-called secret societies and 
the political parties, a great deal of it ultimately is revealed. The 
evidence given before the International Military Tribunal of the 
Far East uncovered a great deal of the Kuromaku activity in Japan 
during the immediate pre-war period, and this has been dealt with 
admirably by Richard Storry in his book The Double Patriots, which 
reveals that some of the leading right-wing societies of the ’thirties 
were centres for espionage abroad and terroristic activity at home. 
In his book! Storry relates how Toyama Mitsuru, one of the leaders 
of Japan’s Kuromaku, used to operate. The Black Dragon Society, 
whose activities Toyama supervised, was a school for spies, their 
attention early being directed towards Russia, and the society pro- 
vided many agents for the Russo-Japanese War. Moreover, Toyama 
personally took a hand in persuading Prince Ito, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, to stiffen his attitude towards Russia. Toyama 
with three of his associates—well versed in the art of Judo—called 
on Ito at his home, and by a mixture of intimidation and flattery 
persuaded Ito to change his attitude. 
This incident is typical of the methods of the Kuromaku. It may 
seem that it is a rather ordinary story, but one has to take account 


*Senior Research Fellow in Far Eastern History at the Australian National 
University. 
1. The Double Patriots by Richard Storry, p. 15. 
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of all circumstances; the climate of the times, the mien and reputa- 
tion of Toyama, the chief actor, and the presence of his henchmen, 
experts in Judo. Although in this case the interview was recorded, 
there must have been many more, equally significant, which have 
been lost to history. Those who know are, for the most part, bound 
by oaths of secrecy, or can be persuaded by money or threats. For 
those reasons it is very difficult for the historian to penetrate behind 
the Kuromaku. It is certainly true that much that lay behind the 
assassinations of Japan’s turbulent ’thirties would never have been 
revealed except in defeat, and even now it is difficult for the historian 
to decide just how far some of the higher Japanese generals and 
politicians were implicated in the plots carried out by their juniors. 
Those at the top have a way of extricating themselves when things 
don’t go according to plan. This is made all the easier because assas- 
sination plots are worked out in secret and orders passed by word of 
mouth. The top man is careful to see only one man at a time and, as no 
records are kept, he can deny anything; and, being eminently 
respectable, is usually believed. Suffice it to say that the ultimate use 
of force must have been the envisaged end of most of the major 
manoeuvres in Japanese internal and external politics in the ’thirties. 
Whether one is dealing with the activities of a minor group like the 
Kakumeiso (Society of the Cry of the Crane) which was formed 
in 1931 with Pan-Asian and anti-Russian slogans and which indulged 
in all sorts of intimidatory gangsterism in Manchuria, or with the 
activities of outwardly more reputable societies in Japan itself, ulti- 
mately the methods were the same. The use of force soon gained 
such irffpetus that everyone, or almost everyone, climbed on the band- 
wagon of force to save themselves or, as some claimed, in an attempt 
to check the headlong rush. In the words of Richard Storry, “The 
fact that even such a stalwart liberal as Makino seemed inclined 
to regard Hiranuma with favour was symptomatic of the whole trend 
of feeling at that time, affecting nearly every shade of political belief 
in Japan. Both Kido and Konoye were moving closer to the army 
and the nationalists. Indeed in the habit of the Japanese, who have 
a genius for compromise, statesmen were trimming their sails to 
the prevailing wind. To control extreme forces—the argument went 
—one had at least to make a convincing pretence of being to some 
extent on their side.’ 

How far has the tendency to indulge in the covert and overt use 
of force been carried over into the Japanese politics of the present 
time? This was one aspect of Japanese politics which allied policy 
for the Occupation of Japan set itself out to reform. Early in the 
Occupation the most sweeping measures were taken to bar from 
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public life all those who had taken a leading part in activities of this 
sort. This was called the ‘purge’ and many thousands of Japanese 
were involved. The so-called Purge Directive of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers which dealt with the removal and 
exclusion of undesirable personnel from public office, was issued to 
the Japanese Government on 4th January 1946, and directed the 
latter as follows: 

‘1. The Potsdam Declaration states: “There shall be eliminated 
for all time the authority and influence of those who have de- 
ceived and misled the people of Japan into embarking on world 
conquest, for we insist that a new order of peace, security and 
justice will be impossible until irresponsible militarism is driven 
from the world.” 

2. In order to carry out the provisions of the Potsdam Declaration 
the Imperial Japanese Government is hereby ordered to remove 
from public office and exclude from government service all 
persons who have been: 

(a) Active exponents of militaristic nationalism and aggression. 

(b) Influential members of any Japanese ultra-nationalistic, 
terroristic, or secret patriotic society, its agencies or affili- 
ates; or 

(c) Influential in the activities of Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association, the Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society 
or the Political Association of Great Japan. 

3. The term “public office” as used in this directive shall mean 
and include: 

(a) Any position in the government service which is custo- 
marily filled by one with civil service rank of chokunin or 
above... 

(b) Any other position in the government service not custom- 
arily filled by a member of the civil service which is equiva- 
lent or superior to the civil service rank of chokunin. 

4. The term “government service”, as used in this directive, shall 
mean and include all positions in the central Japanese and Pre- 
fectural Governments and all of their agencies and local 
branches, bureaus (including Regional Administrative Bureaus) 
and offices and all positions in corporations, associations and 
other organisations in which said Governments or any of their 
agencies have a financial interest representing actual or working 
control.’ 

On the same day, 4th January 1946, the Supreme Commander 
issued to the Japanese Government another directive concerning the © 
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abolition of certain Political Parties, Associations, Societies, and 
other organisations. This directive said inter alia: 

‘You will prohibit the formation of any political party, asso- 
ciation, society, or other organization and any activity on the 
part of any of them or of any individual or group whose purpose, 
or the effect of whose activity, is the following: 

(a) Resistance or opposition to the Occupation Forces or to 
orders issued by the Japanese Government in response to 
directives of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, or; 

(b) Support or justification of aggressive Japanese military 
action abroad, or; 

(c) Arrogation by Japan of leadership of other Asiatic, Indo- 
nesian or Malayan peoples, or; 

(d) Exclusion of foreign persons in Japan from trade, com- 
merce or the exercise of their professions, or; 

(e) Opposition to a free cultural or intellectual exchange be- 
tween Japan and foreign countries, or; 

(f) According military or quasi-military training, or providing 
benefits, greater than similar civilian benefits, or special 
representation for persons formerly members of the Army 
or Navy, or perpetuation of militarism or a martial spirit 
in Japan, or; 

(g) Alteration of policy by assassination or other terroristic 
programs, or encouragement or justification of a tradition 
favoring such methods.’ . 

A list of the parties and societies to be proscribed was attached 
to the directive and a further provision stated that any organisation 
would be deemed to further activities contrary to the terms of this 
directive if any of its principal officers were members of organisa- 
tions abolished by the directive, or were former commissioned officers 
of the Imperial Japanese Regular Army or Navy or the Special 
Volunteer Reserve, who have been on active duty since 1st January 
1930, or had served with the Kempei Tai (Military Police) or the 
Special Duties Organisation of the Army, or the Special Duties 
Department of the Navy. 

The memorandum further directed that organisations should not be 
formed for the purpose of proposing or supporting candidates for 
public office, or influencing the policy of the Government, or the dis- 
cussion of relations between Japan and foreign powers unless they 
filed declarations giving full details of their composition and aims. The 
purpose of this provision was to secure public knowledge of the 
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character of political organisations in Japan and to prevent the 
formation of secret, militaristic, ultra-nationalistic, or anti-demo- 
cratic societies and organisations. 

These two directives—and there were others to follow covering 
the business and publishing houses—covered a multitude of sinners, 
and to the extent to which they were for a time observed they had 
an influence upon political developments in Japan in the immediate 
post-war period. In all, some two hundred thousand Japanese came 
under the provisions of the Purge Directives. However, it cannot be 
said that a clean sweep was made. The period of the full operation 
of the purge directives was short, and when allied policy changed 
from one emphasising political reform to one emphasising economic 
stabilisation, many of those who had been purged began to drift 
back into public life. An appeals organisation called ‘the Public 
Office Qualification Appeals Committee’ was set up to help them to 
do this. By April 1952 only 17,000 were still on the purge list 
Nevertheless, the substantial elimination of nationalist elements 
gave elements from centre to left of centre an opportunity to estab- 
lish themselves in Japanese society more securely than they had 
ever been established before. Freedom of speech and association be- 
came widely practised rights and these basic human rights, when 
infringed upon, are still vigorously defended in Japan. 

The Japanese Socialists, who had a brief taste of partial power 
in 1947-8 as part of a coalition government, were swept from office 
in 1949 and, although they have since improved their position in 
the Diet, have not yet developed the capacity to win acceptance by 
the electorate as an effective alternative Government. The balance 
of power has been in the nature of two to one with the liberal 
democrats holding about two-thirds of the seats in the Lower 
House of 467 members, and the socialists about one-third. In reality, 
however, the disparity is perhaps greater, because although the 
socialists have, since early in 1956, gone to the polls as a united party 
they are still seriously divided on basic issues of national policy, and 
have recently split again on the issue of whether or not to support 
the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, a revision of which more favourable 
to Japan was negotiated in January. In recent elections the Socialist 
Party has tended to follow the lead of the stronger left wing in 
advocating the complete abrogation of the Treaty and a closer re- 
lationship with Communist China, The right wing of the party has 
attributed the party’s failure to win more seats in the Upper House 
elections last summer to what it regards as this excessive sympathy 
for Communist causes. The split which had been in the air for some 
time was finally brought about when Nishio Suehiro, deputy Prime 
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Minister in a coalition with Ashida’s Democratic Party in 1948, 
broke away from the Socialist left and centre groups with twenty- 
eight of his followers in the Diet. This break-away movement will 
effectively reduce Socialist voting strength in both houses of the 
Diet and may enable the Government to carry out the revisions of 
the Constitution which it regards as necessary to bring the much 
debated Article 9 (the so-called ‘no war’ clause) more into line 
with the facts of life. 

With the swing away from the Occupation-sponsored reforms of 
the immediate post-war years nationalistic societies have made their 
reappearance in considerable numbers, now numbering over four 
hundred according to figures released recently by the Japanese 
Ministry of Justice. While many of these are small and unimportant, 
the fact that so many so-called secret nationalistic societies have 
sprung up so quickly is worth noting. Making every allowance for 
the fact that the Japanese are notorious joiners and capable of 
forming societies over the sake cup with very little encouragement, 
the large number of nationalist societies reveals that the roots of 
nationalism are deep, and the tendency to form such groups is still 
an important factor in Japanese politics. 

With the passing of the years it would be too much to expect 
that a very great number of those who led right-wing movements in 
the ’thirties would be in the forefront today. Many of them have 
died; others are too old to take an active part. Yet every now and 
then one comes across a familiar name amongst the names of these 
active right-wing groups. One of the most active has been Akao 
Bin, mentioned in Storry’s book as a leading member of the Kenko- 
kukai (The State Foundation Society) one of the prominent nation- 
alist societies of the early ’thirties: Akao Bin has reappeared since 
the end of the occupation and has stood unsuccessfully for a number 
of elections with anti-Communism as the main plank of his platform, 
but others more orthodox than he have campaigned more success- 
fully. Prominent among these have been Kaya Okanori, who was 
Finance Minister in Tojo’s Cabinet, and Tsuji Masanobu, a promin- 
ent member of the Tosetha faction? of the Army, who as a staff 
officer prepared some of the plans for the capture of Singapore. 
Both of these are now Liberal-Democratic members of the Diet. 





2. The Japanese Army in the ‘thirties was divided into two factions: the 
Kodoha, which favoured war against Russia, and the Toseiha, which favoured 
more limited objectives in China. After the February 26 incident of 1936, in 
which Kodoha elements were involved, the Toseiha got control of the Army, 
and, though it confined itself to the limited objective of China at the outset, 
it inevitably got involved in the larger conflict of the Pacific war. 
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In the post-war period the strongest Nationalist movements seem 
to have arisen in Kyushu, as they did in pre-war days, when the 
Genyosha and the Black Dragon Society, the best known of the 
pre-war nationalist societies, had their origins in this island. The 
most widely known of the post-war right-wing groups is perhaps 
the Kakumei Kikuhata Doshi Kai (The Japan Revolutionary Chry- 
santhemum Flag Society). In a statement of its objectives made in 
1947 the society committed itself to the support of: 
(1) the maintenance of the Emperor system and the estab- 
lishment of democracy; 
(2) the complete destruction of the Communist Party and the 
establishment of Constitutional Government; 
(3) the construction of a permanently neutral state; 
(4) strict enforcement of the terms of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. 

A later development in this society led to the dropping of the 
establishment of democracy as an objective and the substitution of 
support for an ‘Asian peoples’ movement’, the stabilisation of the 
national life, and the construction of a noble society. 

Powerful rightist movements have also developed in the Tohoku 
area in north-eastern Japan, the leading society being the Toa 
Remmei which was formed under the leadership of Ishihara Kenji 
in 1942. The main platform of the Toa Remmei was the formation 
of a federation of Asian nations to be set up as a bulwark against 
Communism. The place of Ishihara Kenji, who died in 1949, has 
been taken by Tsuji Masanobu, who was mentioned above as being 
recently elected to the Diet. 

These societies flourish in times of uncertainty and it is probable, 
if international! relations continue to be disturbed, that they will 
become stronger and will tend to redirect nationalist sentiments, 
primarily against enemies of the state rather than in support of 
any particular internal political purpose. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of right wing groups to 
oppose both Russian communism and American capitalism and 
espouse a sort of Pan-Asianism that seems very little removed from 
the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere of the war years. Anti- 
Communist sentiment is stronger than anti-Americanism, but not 
very much stronger. Anti-Communism is strengthened by a deep- 
rooted hostility towards and suspicion of the Russians. This was 
aggravated by Russia’s last minute declaration of war against Japan, 
by the Russian reluctance to return Japanese POWs from Siberian 
camps, and finally by the outbreak of the Korean war. The Japanese 
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Communists, too, in this period seemed to have based their policies 
upon a strength which they did not have and tried to resort to 
strong-arm methods. This was not popular. 

In fact it is too early yet to say where Japanese nationalism is 
heading. Many Japanese nationalists (as in the ’thirties) believe 
Russia is the main danger, others believe it is America, while there 
is a strong body with a plague on both your houses attitude which 
would return to Japanese traditionalism and Pan-Asianism for its 
inspiration. 

With the resurgence of secret societies in the post-treaty period 
there have been signs of a return to Kuromaku methods in politics. 
But it is a far cry from the high political considerations involved 
in the incident relating to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, 
which is related in the early part of this paper, to a number 
of incidents involving use of methods of attempted persuasion by 
intimidation in connection with the passing of the Anti-Prostitution 
Law by the Japanese Diet in the early part of last year. This legis- 
lation, in some form or another, had been on the books for a long 
time, almost since the beginning of the Occupation when the Ameri- 
can authorities directed the Japanese Government to take measures 
to stamp out licensed prostitution, but largely owing to the influence 
of a body called ‘The Brothel Owners’ League’, the measure had 
been repeatedly shelved. Public disclosure of bribes to members of 
Parliament to prevent the passing of the bill forced Government 
Party members to disassociate themselves from the League and the 
bill was passed. However, the Brothe] Owners did not give up easily 
and right up to the end they kept up pressure of one sort or another 
to prevent the passage of the bill. After it was passed, a woman 
Socialist member who had been one of those in the forefront of 
the movement to pass the bill, revealed that she had been subjected 
to a number of threats of violence in an attempt to divert her interest 
from it. With admirable courage she persistently ignored these 
threats, and finally the gangsters hired by the Brothel Owners 
acknowledged defeat. That intimidatory tactics were adopted is an 
indication that the methods of those behind politics have changed 
little, but that they were defeated largely by the courage of a woman 
is perhaps a sign of the times and an indication of the development 
of democracy in Japan. 

The use of force is, of course, not the monopoly of the right in 
Japanese politics. The Communists, feeling their newly-won strength 
between 1949 and 1950, seemed to overplay their hand and, as a 
result, in the elections of 1953 lost most of the 36 seats they had held. 
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The Socialists, too, are not averse to rough-house tactics, but they 
are rather of an open, undergraduate nature as compared with the 
subtler and sometimes more violent methods of the extremes of right 
and left. On a number of occasions the Socialists have used these 
tactics to hold up Diet business, when the government has tried to 
push through legislation to which they, the Socialists, are opposed. 

The tactics adopted vary from mobbing the Speaker, or blocking 
the doors of the Lower House, to an occasional free for all when fists 
fly. A recent occasion when the Socialists used these tactics was 
when the Kishi Government towards the end of 1958 introduced a 
‘Police Duties Bill’, which aimed to increase powers of arrest and 
search given to the police. Socialist opposition to what they termed 
a revival of ‘police state methods’ was so strong that the government 
withdrew the bill rather than submit to an indefinite postponement 
of Diet business through a Socialist boycott. 

When it is stated that Japan is still subject to a considerable 
amount of Kuromaku activity, she is not being singled out for criti- 
cism in this respect. The use of bribes and intimidatory tactics is 
not by any means the monopoly of Japan. It is the concomitant 
of power in many parts of the world, which should not be too 
readily divided into large areas of light and shade. While it is true 
that the problems arising out of the existence of an iron curtain, 
however real or imaginary it might be, at times appear insurmount- 
able, perhaps threats to freedom and justice are also to be found 
behind the Kuromaku, or black curtain, which hangs in the most 
unexpected places. Perhaps the Japanese re-reading the allied post- 
war directives to them could say, with some justification, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself’. 

That the Japanese could say this with some justification is based 
upon the view that large sections of the Japanese people have gen- 
uinely tried to do things in the Western way, and if they have gone 
astray, it may be due in part to the fact that their models have 
not always been sure of where they were heading. The great increase 
in the influence of the unions is evidence of their attempt to copy 
one aspect of democratic life, and on the other side of the political 
spectrum there has been the tendency to adopt the methods of 
Western style economic societies and chambers of commerce rather 
than use the pressure of covert operations as in the ’thirties. Indeed, 
it would probably be true to say that the overt influence of financial 
and economic organisations is as typical of the post-war scene as 
the increase in the power of a democratically elected parliament. 
These financial organisations operate through a federation known 
as the Federation of Economic Organisations (Keidanren), and act 
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closely behind, and sometimes in front of the Japanese Government 
on all economic matters. For example it is not unusual for a case to 
be presented to representatives of foreign countries with great force 
by the Federation of Economic Organisations, or one of its affiliates, 
when the Japanese Government or the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
may think it more politic to adopt a softer line. But no one can 
object to this. It is one of the methods of democracy as the Japanese 
have learnt it from their mentors. 

Naturally the conflicts that arise from the complex nature of a 
modern democratic state have occasioned some confusion in Japan. 
With the switch in emphasis from political reform to economic 
stabilisation that took place in 1948-9, this was inevitable. Many 
Japanese were intrigued to see that some of the characteristics of 
their society which were condemned by the Allies in the immediate 
post-war directives had their counterparts in some, if not all Western 
societies. It is not too much to say that this dilemma has not yet 
been satisfactorily resolved. It is simply an extension of the dilemma 
which confronted Asia in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries when it tried to reconcile Christianity as preached by 
missionaries with the Western way of life, with its emphasis on the 
things of this world. 

While the evidence of a partial return to Kuromaku methods may 


not be overwhelming, such a return as there has been could possibly 
be related to this dilemma. The problem is thus not one for the 
Japanese to solve alone. The West has continuing obligations to 
provide enlightened support for the strengthening of the institu- 
tions and principles of a free society in Japan. 





CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 
R. G. BOYD* 


OVER THE PAST DECADE the Chinese Communist authorities have paid 
considerable attention to their relations with Japan. This has been 
understandable in view of Japan’s present position as the most 
advanced industrial power in Asia, the principal Asian ally of the 
United States of America, and hence a country where the establish- 
ment of communism would greatly strengthen the Soviet and/or 
Chinese Communist position in the Far East. China’s interest in 
Japan is also understandable in view of the failures of the Japanese 
Communist Party to attract significant support in recent years, and 
in view of the strength of conservative political forces in Japan. 
These factors may be challenging the Chinese and Russians to employ 
against Japan new political strategies which would give maximum 
encouragement to Japanese neutralism, and which for the time being 
would de-emphasise the promotion of communism in Japan. 

When the Chinese Communist government was established in 
October 1949 Japan was under the Allied Occupation: her military 
potential had been destroyed and it appeared that she would remain 
extremely vulnerable for several years, for the occupation authorities 
were endeavouring to ensure that this potential would not be rebuilt. 
Moreover, in addition to being vulnerable in the strict military sense, 
Japan was vulnerable politically, because of potential nationalist 
resistance against the Allied Occupation. The Japanese Communist 
Party, having been allowed freedom by the occupation authorities, 
had built up some public support and had acquired some influence 
in the trade unions. 

The Sino-Soviet Alliance of February 1950 was directed against 
Japan ‘or any state allied with Japan’, which in effect meant the 
usA. The Alliance guaranteed Soviet military assistance to China 
in the event of an attack on her by Japan or any state allied with 
Japan, and, among other things, this was clearly intended to rouse 
Japanese opposition to the Us forces occupying the country, who, 
so the Chinese contended, were likely to involve Japan in a war 
with China. The Chinese Communist and Soviet authorities could 
assume that, with the consolidation of Communist power in China, 
the USA would endeavour to rebuild Japan as a major power and as 
their principal Asian ally. 
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The North Korean attack on South Korea in June 1950, which had 
every indication of Soviet planning, was undoubtedly a Soviet attempt 
to establish a southern base which could be used for operations 
against Japan. Such a base would have complemented the military 
advantages which the USSR enjoyed to the north of Japan, resulting 
from occupation of the Kuriles and exclusive control of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. The USSR, however, may have envisaged the use of Chinese 
forces against Japan from bases in South Korea, considering that 
it would be preferable for the Chinese to face alone, if possible, 
whatever military resistance might come from USA, and considering 
that the USA would not be able to command much support from its 
Western allies for a war to defend Japan. At this time the Soviet 
authorities probably did not see the international situation as counsel- 
ling their acceptance of risks of direct conflict with the USA, for to 
them it must have appeared that there were good prospects for the 
various communist revolts which had broken out under Cominform 
encouragement in South East Asia during 1948. There is no infor- 
mation as to whether or not the USSR had informed the Chinese of 
its general intentions before the beginning of the Korean War. When 
the war began the Chinese Communist news services revealed some 
unpreparedness, but it seems highly probable that the USSR had given 
the Chinese some indication of their military planning in relation 
to Korea when the Sino-Soviet alliance was being negotiated in 
December 1949 and January 1950. The USSR, as events showed, 
could have expected a swift conquest of South Korea without the 
use of Chinese forces, but the Soviet authorities must have envisaged 
that China would enter the war if the USA aided South Korea, and 
if the situation became difficult for the North Koreans. 

After China entered the Korean War the United States began to 
promote the rebuilding of Japan’s armed forces and planned to free 
Japan from the Allied Occupation and to conclude a military alliance 
with her. Hence before Japan became independent, under a Peace 
Treaty of September 1951, China and the USSR sought to discourage 
the Japanese government from accepting a military alliance with 
the USA. It was made plain to Japan that such an alliance carried 
the risk of involvement in a major war. At the same time, China 
and the USSR demanded limitations.on Japan’s armed forces, the 
removal of Us forces and influence from Japan, and scope for Japan 
to develop relations with the Communist countries. 

When she regained her independence under the 1951 Peace Treaty 
Japan had diplomatic relations with many non-communist countries 
but she had no official relations with the Chinese Communist or Soviet 
Governments. The Chinese Communist government had not been 
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invited to the Peace Treaty negotiations, and the USSR, although 
invited, did not participate in the Treaty. Soviet and Chinese 
Communist news services were denouncing the Japanese govern- 
ment as an instrument of US ‘imperialism’. 

Soviet and Chinese foreign policy statements and news comments 
however were disclaiming any malice towards the Japanese people, 
and a Sino-Soviet campaign to cultivate Japanese public opinion soon 
developed. The Chinese were in an especially favourable position to 
attract Japanese goodwill, because Japan’s economic problems were 
obliging her to seek nearby sources of fuels and raw materials, which 
China could supply. The USSR was not so favourably situated, since 
the prospects for Sino-Japanese trade did not seem so promising, and 
since there were fears of Soviet expansion in Japan, but the Soviet 
Union was in a better position than China to exert pressures on 
Japan, especially because of its capacity to restrict Japanese fishing 
in the waters north of Hokkaido. 

In 1951 there was little trade between the two major communist 
countries and Japan, partly because Japan was observing (in co- 
operation with the NATO member countries) embargoes on trade in 
strategic materials with China and the ussR. In 1952, however, China 
engaged in trade promotion activities which aroused the interest of 
certain Japanese business circles, and an unofficial trade agreement 
between a Chinese Communist trade organisation and certain private 
Japanese groups was signed on June 1, 1952. This agreement envis- 
aged trade to the value of £stg30 million each way for the remainder 
of the year, on a barter basis, within a system of categories which in 
effect required violations of the embargo by Japanese exporters. The 
volume of trade which developed under the agreement was small. 
but since there appeared to be scope for further trade development, 
especially because the Chinese did not adhere too closely to the system 
of barter by categories, the trade began to arouse wider Japanese 
interest, and at the same time opposition to the embargo began to 
increase in Japan. 

Considerable support for the promotion of trade with China 
developed within Japan’s ruling Liberal Party, a conservative force 
whose political dominance was well established. Various members 
of this party were active in political-business groups seeking to pro- 
mote trade with China, one of the most prominent of which was 
the Diet Members League for the Promotion of Sino-Japanese Trade. 
In July 1953 resolutions for the encouragement of trade with China 
were passed by the House of Representatives and the House of Coun- 
cillors. Some relaxations of the embargo were made by the Japanese 
government both before and after the passage of these resolutions. 
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The unofficial 1952 Sino-Japanese trade agreement terminated, 
after extensions, in October 1953, and was replaced by a second trade 
agreement negotiated by a Japanese delegation headed by a leader 
of the Liberal Party, Ikeda Masanosuke. This second agreement 
provided for barter exchanges, similar to the first, valued at £stg. 
30 million each way until the end of 1954. The Chinese, however, 
having presumably noted the increased support for this trade in 
Japan, began to exercise some pressures in order to secure further 
liberalisations of the embargo and the development of official links 
with the Japanese government. The Chinese declined to export any 
further raw cotton to Japan, pending additional relaxations of the 
embargo, and they requested payments arrangements with Japanese 
banks and the exchange of permanent trade missions between the 
two countries. But these demands were not pressed, and the Chinese 
increased their trade with Japan considerably, although the total 
volume of trade was still well below the intended level when the 
second trade agreement was replaced by a third in May 1955. 

In September 1954 stronger Japanese interest in trade with China 
had been indicated by the formation of another political-business 
body to encourage this trade, viz., a Japan Association for the Pro- 
motion of International Trade, and meanwhile the Japanese govern- 
ment had further reduced the embargo. In December a new con- 
servative Japanese Government under Premier Hatoyama showed 
a stronger interest in trade with the communist countries and the 
House of Representatives resolved on 17 December 1954 to invite a 
Chinese delegation to Japan to negotiate a third unofficial trade 
agreement. The Chinese showed special deference to a Japanese 
delegation which visited Peking for preliminary talks in January 
1955, and in March a Chinese Communist delegation led by Lai 
Jen-min, a vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, visited Japan. On May 
4th this delegation concluded a third unofficial trade agreement on 
lines similar to its predecessors, and providing for £stg 30 million 
trade each way, but stipulating that a payments agreement would 
be arranged between the Peoples Bank of China and the Bank of 
Japan, that permanent trade missions would be exchanged, that 
commodity fairs would be held in each other’s countries, and that 
each government would be urged to negotiate on the question of 
trade between the two countries. 

The signature of the third unofficial trade agreement was followed 
by a number of Chinese Communist proposals to the Japanese gov- 
ernment that relations between the two countries should be ‘normal- 
ised’. According to a communiqué issued by the Chinese Communist 
Foreign Ministry on 11 February 1956, these proposals were made 
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on 16 June 1955, 17th August 1955 and 4 November 1955, and these 
were followed by a public proposal to this effect by Chou En-lai 
on 30 January 1956, in the course of a speech to the National Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Peoples Political Consultative Conference. 

On February 16, 1956, however, Japanese Foreign Minister Shige- 
mitsu stated that Japan would not accept the Chinese Communist 
proposal to open negotiations for a normalisation of relations between 
the two countries. On December 11 Shigemitsu had stated on behalf 
of the newly established Hatoyama Cabinet that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment wished to restore relations with Russia and China, but 
without prejudice to Japan’s ‘basic collaboration with the free 
countries’. Some days later Shigemitsu had stated that de facto 
recognition could not be withheld from the Chinese Communist 
government, but he had also made it clear that Japan -was not 
prepared to sacrifice her relations with the Chinese Nationalist 
government. Early in January 1956 Shigemitsu had indicated that 
Japan would be guided by US policy towards the Chinese Communist 
government, but would endeavour to make the USA well acquainted 
with Japan’s ‘position’, i.e. her desire for normal relations with 
China and her requirements for trade with China; the time, there- 
fore, was not yet ripe for a normalisation of relations with the 
Chinese Communist government. 

At this time the Japanese government was negotiating a normal- 
isation of relations with the USSR, and the difficulties which were 
being encountered in these negotiations may have been regarded as 
constituting an additional reason for postponing such negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists. The USSR had given notice on 13 
September 1954 that it was willing to open negotiations for a restora- 
tion of relations with Japan, and a Sino-Soviet policy declaration of 
12 October 1954 had stated that both countries were ready to norm- 
alise relations with Japan; this joint statement accused the USA of 
imposing a semi-colonial authority on Japan and transforming it 
into a military base; the Chinese and Soviet people hoped that the 
Japanese would free themselves from foreign domination and estab- 
lish normal relations with other countries, especially their neigh- 
bours: Sino-Soviet policies towards Japan were based on the prin- 
ciples of peaceful co-existence and both countries looked forward to 
the development of broad trade relations and close cultural ties with 
Japan. This policy statement was accompanied by notifications that 
the USSR would return Port Arthur naval base to China by May 
1955 and would grant further substantial economic aid to China. 

The Sino-Soviet offer to normalise relations was rejected by 
Ogata, the acting Japanese Prime Minister (Yoshida being abroad), 
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but in December the newly installed Hatoyama government welcomed 
the Soviet invitation to negotiate for a restoration of diplomatic 
relations, and negotiations with the USSR began on June 1, 1955. 
These talks were suspended on 20 March 1956 owing to Japan’s 
reported refusal to accept Soviet demands that she relinquish claims 
to the Kuriles, South Sakhalin, the Habomais, and Shikotan, that 
she avoid any military alliance against any country which had been 
at war with her, and that she exclude foreign naval vessels from 
the Tshushima, Tsugara, Soya and Nemuro Straits. The USsR then 
applied pressure for a resumption of the negotiations by imposing 
severe restrictions on Japanese fishing in the northern Pacific, and 
fishery talks then opened at Japan’s request. These fishery talks 
concluded on May 12 with (a) an interim fishery agreement, arranged 
after the Japanese delegation had promised that the negotiations 
for a normalisation of Soviet-Japanese relations would be resumed 
before the end of July, and (b) a ten year fishery agreement to 
come into force after the conclusion of a peace treaty or an exchange 
of ambassadors. 

Negotiations for the normalisation of relations between the USSR 
and Japan thus resumed, and Japan renounced her claims to Southern 
Sakhalin and the Northern Kuriles but demanded Etorofu and 
Kunashiri. The USSR, however, would not meet this claim, and in 
September Japan proposed that the territorial dispute be deferred 
while relations were otherwise normalised: an agreement to that 
effect was then reached on October 19, 1956. Diplomatic relations 
were to be resumed, and the USSR promised to return the Habomais 
and Shikotan on conclusion of a peaée treaty, to repatriate Japanese 
war criminals, and to support Japan’s entry into the United Nations. 
The USSR waived all reparation claims against Japan. There were 
no stipulations that might be of direct interest to China, and it 
appeared that the uUssR had used pressures in relation to the fisheries 
only for the sake of establishing its own relations with Japan, and 
not in order to induce the Japanese to respond to Chinese overtures. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the Japanese government’s deferment 
of normalisation talks with themselves the Chinese Communist 
authorities had avoided any pressures on Japan, and were demon- 
strating an eagerness to build up trade between the two countries. 
Notable increases in trade each way were made under the third 
unofficial trade agreement, and in May 1956 the trade agreement 
was extended. During that year China’s exports to Japan reached 
US$83 million, and their imports totalled about US$67 million. 
Trade with China continued to receive encouragement from the 
Japanese government, notably through a new body, the Japan- 
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China Export Association which operated under semi-official direc- 
tion, but no change was made in the policy of deferring direct con- 
tacts with the Chinese Communist authorities. The Chinese were per- 
mitted to hold trade fairs in Tokyo and Osaka in late 1955, and the 
Japanese Government contributed to the expenses of two privately 
arranged Japanese trade fairs in China during 1956. Important 
Japanese business and political delegations visited China in May, 
July and September-October 1956, and on 15 October the third trade 
agreement was further extended to 4 May 1957. 

The Chinese also continued to encourage Japanese interest in trade 
with China, and as this interest appeared to increase they allowed 
their political interests in this trade to become more prominent. 
One of the private Japanese trade fairs, in Peking, during October 
1956 was visited by Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, and Chou En-lai 
told the fair officials on October 8 that China desired an early re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with Japan, but was willing to wait in 
view of the ‘difficulties’ faced by the Japanese, who were still subject 
to foreign influence; China was willing to supply Japan with every- 
thing she could, including ‘ores, soya beans and other agricultural 
products’, and China wished to learn scientific techniques from Japan. 
This raised prospects of much wider Sino-Japanese economic rela- 
tions, but the Peking Peoples Daily on October 6 had made it clear 
that China would expect relaxations of the embargo and the opening 
of official commercial relations with the Japanese government before 
the expanding possibilities of Sino-Japanese trade could be realised. 
Nevertheless this threat was given only moderate prominence and 
the Chinese actually continued to increase their trade with Japan. 

The extension of the third unofficial trade agreement had been 
announced on October 15, 1956 in a communiqué which reaffirmed 
China’s demands for a further relaxation of the embargo, a payments 
agreement between the Peoples Bank of China and the Bank of 
Japan, an exchange of permanent trade missions, and the develop- 
ment of official trade relations between the two governments. This 
communiqué had been signed with the Chinese by a multi-party 
Japanese delegation which included among its leaders Ikeda Masan- 
osuke, who was still a prominent member of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, and the delegation presumably enjoyed strong support among 
the remainder of the government party, for on 12 December 1956 
the Japanese House of Representatives resolved in favour of accept- 
ing the conditions laid down in the October 15 communiqué. Shortly 
after this a new Liberal-Democratic cabinet under Ishibashi Tanzan 
showed a very pronounced willingness to promote trade with China, | 
although the new Foreign Minister, Nobusuke Kishi, reaffirmed later 
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in the month that conditions were not yet ripe for a normalisation 
of relations with China. 

Had Ishibashi stayed in office there would probably have been a 
trend towards the establishment of official commercial links between 
Japan and China but in February 1957 he resigned owing to ill 
health and was replaced by Foreign Minister Nobusuke Kishi, who 
began to take a strong stand against moving towards de facto recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist government, although seeking a 
further expansion of trade with China. The establishment of the 
Kishi Government was probably regarded by the Chinese as an 
adverse development for their strategy of securing a gradual estab- 
lishment of official links with Japan on a basis of expanding trade 
relations, and they took steps which made it more evident to Japan 
that the development of Sino-Japanese trade would depend at least 
on the establishment of de facto relations between the two countries. 
The Chinese took no initiative to prolong the third unofficial trade 
agreement, which lapsed in May, and they sought to indicate that 
the potentialities of Sino-Japanese trade could be realised only if 
the Japanese Government were prepared to follow the policies of 
its main opposition group, the Japanese Socialist Party. In April 
a Japanese Socialist Party delegation visited China, received much 
deference, and on April 22 signed a joint statement with the presi- 
dent of the Chinese Peoples Institute of Foreign Affairs. This 
statement urged, among other things, expansion of the economic 
and cultural relations between the two countries and adoption by 
their governments of the existing unofficial agreements; a declaration 
by the Japanese Socialists endorsed the Chinese Communist claims 
to Taiwan and to representation in the United Nations. 

The Kishi Government, however, proceeded with its encouragement 
of trade with China and on July 15 followed Britain in reducing 
the embargo against China to the level applicable to the USSR. 
Shortly after this a multi-party Japanese delegation led by Ikeda 
Masanosuke went to China with the support of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. But at the end of July Chou En-lai made an attack 
on Kishi for ‘slanders’ against the Chinese Communist government 
while on a visit to the USA, and Ikeda’s delegation found the Chinese 
firm in demanding an exchange of semi-official trade missions of 
unlimited size. The Chinese wished their delegation to be exempt 
from finger-printing as ordinary foreigners entering Japan, and 
they demanded that their mission should have the right to hoist its 
flag. The Japanese delegation was evidently uncertain about meet- 
ing the request regarding finger-printing and, reportedly on instruc- 
tions from the Liberal Democratic Party, insisted on restricting the 
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size of the missions. The talks were thus recessed at the beginning 
of November. But notwithstanding these problems the Chinese had 
increased Japan’s interest in the trade by producing an impressive 
estimate of their long-term capacity for this trade. The Chinese 
Communist news services then made further attacks on the Kishi 
Government’s alignment with the USA, and trade between the two 
countries, which had been declining, continued to fall off. 

After requests from Japanese business circles interested in trade 
with China, the Japanese government indicated that it would be 
willing to waive the finger-printing regulations in favour of the 
Chinese, and issued a statement to the effect that the right of a 
Chinese trade mission to hoist its flag in Japan would not be opposed, 
although it would not be expressly recognised. A Japanese Iron 
and Steel mission which then visited China in February 1958 was 
well received and the long-term prospects of the Sino-Japanese 
trade were again made prominent when this mission concluded a 
five-year barter agreement for the import of £100 million worth of 
iron ore and coal in exchange for steel products from Japan, with 
annual exchanges rising from £10 million to £27 million. Immediately 
after the signature of this agreement a second unofficial Japanese 
delegation resumed with the Chinese the talks which had been sus- 
pended in November, and a fourth trade agreement was signed on 
March 5, 1958. This agreement, valid for one year, provided for 
trade to the value of £35 million each way, and stipulated that 
direct business relations would be established between the foreign 
exchange banks of both countries and that a payments agreement 
would then be arranged between the Peoples Bank of China and 
the Bank of Japan; permanent trade missions were to be ex- 
changed, both sides undertaking to secure their governments’ co- 
operation for the security and operation of these missions. The 
missions were to have the right to hoist their own flag, and there 
were to be no restrictions on the numbers of their personnel, who 
were to have favourable customs treatment and be exempt from 
finger-printing. 

There was considerable opposition within the Liberal-Democratic 
Party to these parts of the new trade agreement which constituted 
a further development of the de facto relations between the two 
countries, but the Japanese delegation apparently signed the agree- 
ment in the expectation that the additional Japanese interest which 
had developed in this trade would oblige the government to give 
its co-operation. The Chinese Nationalist government on Taiwan 
however reacted strongly and on March 19 announced a suspension 
of trade with Japan in order to deter the Japanese Government from 
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permitting the Chinese Communist trade mission to raise its flag in 
Japan. As the volume of trade between Japan and Taiwan was 
considerable, the Japanese government deferred announcing the 
approval which it had been about to give to the new Sino-Japanese 
trade agreement, and informed the Chinese Nationalists that, while 
encouraging trade with the Chinese mainland, it would continue 
to withhold recognition from the Chinese Communist government. 
On April 9 Prime Minister Kishi announced that the government 
would respect the spirit of and co-operate for the implementation 
of the Sino-Japanese trade agreement but at the same time the 
Cabinet Chief Secretary, Kiichi Aichi, made a statement to the 
effect that the Japanese Government would not recognise the hoist- 
ing of a flag by the Chinese Communist trade mission as a ‘right’, 
although the flying of such a flag would not be restricted. This was 
reportedly the position taken by Kishi in a letter to Chiang Kai-shek 
on March 30. 

The Chinese Communist authorities showed much annoyance at 
Kishi’s letter to Chiang and on April 3 the Chinese Communist news 
services began denouncing the Kishi Government for ‘sabotaging’ 
the trade agreement. On April 138 Nan Han-chen, chairman of the 
China International Trade Promotion Committee, notified the Japan- 
ese economic-political associations which had signed the March 5 
agreement that China would not proceed with the agreement. An 
incident at Nagasaki on May 2 in which a Chinese Communist flag 
had been torn down provoked a suspension of trade between the two 
countries by the Chinese on May 8 and on May 9 Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi reiterated that the Kishi government had ‘openly sabotaged’ 
the trade agreement and he declared that the Japanese government’s 
attitude to China had become ‘intolerable’: it had always adopted 
a hostile attitude towards China, and was becoming imperialistic: 
it opposed the combination of trade and friendship between the two 
peoples, and wished to make use of Sino-Japanese trade for its own 
purposes while ‘fawning’ on the USA, colluding with the KMT and 
antagonising China, 

The Chinese Communist press and radio campaign against the 
Kishi government then intensified, and the Peking Peoples Daily on 
May 11 introduced a new theme by claiming that the Kishi Govern- 
ment, in co-operation with Japanese capitalists, was seeking to 
revive Japanese militarism; new China however would not be bullied, 
would repel any aggression, and did not depend on trade with 
Japan. Kishi’s hostility to China, it was claimed, had dated from 
before the second world war when he was an official of the Man- 
chukuo government. 
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An immediate purpose of the intensified Chinese Communist 
campaign against the Kishi government was apparently to injure 
the prospects of the Liberal-Democratic Party and enhance those 
of the Socialist Party in Japan’s general elections of May 22. The 
Chinese undoubtedly calculated that a loss of support to the Social- 
ists would strengthen the hand of elements within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party such as Ishibashi Tanzan who favoured a more 
accommodating attitude than Kishi to China’s demands for official 
contact. In the event, the Socialists did achieve some increase in 
their parliamentary representation, but on the whole the Chinese 
campaign against the Kishi government appeared to bring little 
advantage to the Socialists and in fact tended to strengthen public 
support for the Kishi government. 

Japanese Socialist Party leaders evidently felt that the Chinese 
campaign against Kishi was in general working against them but 
the Chinese gave no indication of intending to relax the campaign. 
On June 25 the Peking Peoples Daily urged the Chinese and Japan- 
ese people to wage a determined struggle against the Kishi Govern- 
ment because of its hostile attitude towards China; Japanese friendly 
to China would understand that this was being done to safeguard 
their vital interests, because the ‘latent imperialist ambition’ of the 
Kishi government spelt new disaster for Japan. The menace of 
Japan’s ‘latent imperialism’ was elaborated by the same newspaper 
on July 7: the second Kishi Cabinet which had just been formed 
was denounced as the most reactionary since 1945, representing the 
most aggressive of all Japanese monopoly capitalists, who were also 
most closely tied in the the USA. Kishi’s policies, reflecting the latent 
imperialism of those capitalists, were to continue alignment with 
the USA, maintain ‘rigid hostility’ to China, promote economic ex- 
pansion into South-East Asia, revive Japanese militarism and sup- 
press the Japanese people; the Kishi government had made use 
of trade and contacts with China in order to strengthen its bar- 
gaining position with the USA, but adopted the ‘arrogant imperialist 
view’ that despite their hostility China would have to conduct trade 
with Japan, and could be regarded as an object of Japan’s economic 
expansion. Japan’s monopoly capitalists were hoping to regain 
their former strength by co-operating with the USA: they were 
taking part in a plan for a North-East Asia anti-communist alliance, 
which would include South Korea, Taiwan and South Vietnam; 
Japan’s military potential was being built up, and she was becoming 
a grave threat to all Asian countries: the Chinese people therefore 
had to ‘thoroughly expose the nature of the Kishi government’; in 
any case it would be futile for Japan to pursue imperialist ambitions: 
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these would never be tolerated by the independent Asian and African 
countries, or by the Communist countries. 

The Chinese gave no indication of noting that Kishi was at this 
time manifestly endeavouring to avoid causing them any irritation, 
and that his second cabinet actually included three members believed 
to be strongly in favour of the development of trade with China, 
Mamoru Nagano, Minister of Transport, Takeo Miki, Director of 
the Economic Planning Board and Tatunosuke Takasaki, Minister 
of International Trade and Industry. 

China had meanwhile begun to harass Japanese fishing in the 
East China Sea, which she had previously taken steps to facilitate, 
and she showed no interest when Japan, in co-operation with the 
NATO countries, introduced further major relaxations of the embargo 
against the USSR and China on August 15, 1958. But in October 
1958 the promise of an improvement in trade and fishery relations 
with Japan was held out, subject to a change in the Kishi govern- 
ment’s policy towards China. This promise was inserted in a joint 
statement issued on October 10 by certain Chinese Communist 
bodies and a Japanese ‘friendship’ delegation, and it was expressed 
in the course of further attacks on the Kishi government. 

Although the Chinese could have been expected at this stage 
to make some conciliatory gesture towards Japan, they instead 
mounted an additional press campaign against the Kishi government 
in connection with the proposed revision of the Japan-US Security 
Treaty, on which preliminary talks had recently begun. The Peking 
Peoples Daily alleged that Kishi was collaborating with a US scheme 
to intensify the remilitarisation of Japan (especially by supplying 
Japan with atomic weapons) and to make it possible for Japanese 
troops to be deployed in the Western Pacific in co-operation with US 
armed forces. This scheme was opposed by popular opinion in Japan, 
and China supported demands by the Japanese people for abolition 
of the Security Treaty. 

The Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, issued a 
statement on November 19 reiterating the accusations that the 
Kishi government was co-operating with a US attempt to induce 
Japan to accept wider commitments for the furtherance of US 
aggressive ambitions in Asia. Chen Yi accused the Kishi government 
of believing that by co-operation with the USA it would be able to 
revive Japanese militarism, suppress popular dissatisfaction in 
Japan, avert economic crisis in Japan and ‘realise the ambitions of 
Japanese monopoly capital to have a finger in Taiwan and to expand 
in the direction of South-East Asia’. Any renewal of Japanese 
imperialism, however, would be obstructed by popular resistance 
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within Japan and by opposition from the UssR, China, and the inde- 
pendent countries of South-East Asia. A more vehement warning 
by the Peking Peoples Daily on November 20 declared that there 
was no future for Japan except in becoming an independent, peaceful, 
democratic and neutral country. 

Warnings that Japan should follow a neutral foreign policy were 
contained in a North-Korean-North-Vietnamese statement of Decem- 
ber 1 and a Soviet memorandum to the Japanese Government on 
December 2, but the USSR continued its economic co-operation with 
Japan, a new Soviet-Japanese trade agreement being signed on 
December 4, envisaging a rise in trade each way up to about US$35 
million. In March 1959, however, the USSR exerted considerable 
pressure on Japan by imposing a Grastic reduction on Japan’s 1959 
salmon fishing quota in the northern waters, bringing the limit 
down to 85,000 tons, compared with 110,000 tons in 1958. This situa- 
tion implied that a further drastic reduction might be enforced by 
the USSR in 1960, and with this in the background the USSR again 
warned Japan in May 1959 against any revision of the Security 
Treaty with the USA, and demanded that Japan follow a neutral 
foreign policy. 

During 1959 Chinese Communist diplomacy and press comment 
continued the campaign against the Kishi government, with further 
attacks on its ‘latent imperialism’ and its alleged co-operation with 
the USA regarding the revision of the Security Treaty. The Deputy 
Secretary-General of the China Council for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade declared on February 16 that China was not prepared 
to consider questions relating to Sino-Japanese trade unless the 
Kishi government relinquished its hostility to China, ceased to 
recognise the Chinese Nationalist Government, and ceased to obstruct 
the establishment of normal relations between the two countries. 
In late February and March 1959 the Chinese had opportunities 
to learn about reactions to their policy in Japan when they received 
visits from Japanese Communist and Socialist delegations. The 
Communist delegation, led by Kenji Miyamoto, secretary general of 
the Japanese Communist Party, issued a joint statement with Teng 
Hsiao-ping, secretary general of the Chinese Communist Party, on 
March 4, calling for abolition of the Japan-US Security Treaty and 
the withdrawal of US troops from Japan; the Japanese government 
was denounced for obstructing the development of ties between the 
two countries, and the USA was condemned for proceeding with its 
policies of aggression in the Far East; the statement called for a 
Far Eastern collective security pact and declared the Okinawa and 
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the Ogasawara islands should be returned to Japan. The Japanese 
Socialist Delegation was led by general secretary Inejiro Asanuma, 
who issued a joint statement with Chang Hsi-jo, President of the 
Chinese Peoples Institute of Foreign Affairs, on March 17. The 
statement reiterated that the Kishi government would have to cease 
its hostility towards China and discontinue recognition of the 
Chinese Nationalist government before trade would be reopened 
between the two countries. This was a departure, by the Japanese 
Socialists, from the position which the previous visiting Socialist 
delegation had taken in April 1958, when it had signed with the 
Chinese a statement envisaging an expansion of economic exchange 
as prelude to the restoration of normal relations between the two 
countries. It appeared, therefore, from the March 17 statement, 
that the second Socialist delegation had simply complied with the 
demands of the Chinese Communist authorities. The statement was 
similar to the one signed by the Chinese and Japanese Communist 
Parties on March 4 in that it reaffirmed a claim that the interna- 
tional situation was favourable to the forces opposed to ‘imperialism 
and colonialism’, it demanded the return of Okinawa and Ogasawara 
to Japan, and the abolition of the Japan-US Security Treaty and the 
withdrawal of US troops from Japan, and it called for a Far Eastern 
collective security pact. 

By standing out as a party able to promote better relations with 
China, the Socialists had probably hoped to improve their prospects 
for the Japanese Upper House elections of June 2, 1959, but in those 
elections they suffered an overall loss of votes, although they re- 
tained sufficient strength in the Uppér House to continue blocking 
any revision of the constitution. This probably caused the Chinese 
to see less value in the friendship, especially as they undoubtedly 
noticed the disunity in the Japanese Socialist Party which was to lead 
to serious defections in October. The encouragement of anti-Kishi 
factions within the Liberal-Democratic Party must have therefore 
recommended itself to the Chinese, and an opportunity was pre- 
sented with a visit to China in September by the former Japanese 
Prime Minister, Ishibashi Tanzan. A communiqué which he signed 
with Chou En-lai on September 20, 1959, recorded Ishibashi’s in- 
direct approval of Chou En-lai’s views that, in order to promote 
Sino-Japanese friendship, Japan should free itself from ‘outside 
interference’, discontinue hostility towards China, and abstain from 
the intrigue to establish ‘two Chinas’, i.e., discontinue recognition 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government. Ishibashi agreed that 
politics and economic relations between the two countries should be 
developed together and not separated, and he urged increased con- 
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tacts between the two countries, with efforts on both sides to develop 
relations ‘according to actual conditions’. Ishibashi, however, gave 
no commitment in this communiqué to work for an immediate open- 
ing of diplomatic relations between the two countries or for the 
abolition of the Japan-US Security Treaty. His position rather 
reflected a policy of moving towards de facto neutrality. 

Ishibashi’s visit attracted wide attention in Japan but after his 
return there was no change of emphasis in the Kishi government’s 
policy: the Chinese Communist government was not to be recog- 
nised for the time being, but Japan wished to see more trade and 
closer contacts between the two countries. Meanwhile the Chinese 
Communist authorities were given further opportunities to keep 
in touch with the situation in Japan. Another Communist delegation 
from Japan arrived in September for the October 1 celebrations, and 
it was followed by a second Japanese delegation representing ‘various 
circles’ in Japan which had apparently been organised by the Japan- 
China Friendship Association. Then in October Kenzo Matsumura, 
an adviser of the Liberal-Democratic Party, arrived in China and 
was received by Chou En-lai. 

Three separate but related formulations of Chinese policy towards 
Japan resulted from these visits. On October 20 a joint statement 
by Chinese Communist leaders and the Japanese Communist dele- 
gation reiterated previous condemnation of the Kishi government’s 
‘hostile attitude’ towards China, its co-operation with US ‘imperial- 
ism’, and its revival of Japanese militarism. Japan should attain 
full independence and follow a neutral foreign policy; China’s dis- 
positions towards Japan were friendly, and if the Japanese govern- 
ment discontinued its hostility and did not take part in the ‘two 
Chinas’ plot, normal trade and cultural relations between the two 
countries would develop. A joint statement issued by the Japanese 
delegation representing ‘various circles’ and by representatives of 
Chinese Communist ‘peoples delegations’ reiterated in a moderate 
fashion the views expressed by the two Communist delegations and 
announced a gesture of co-operation by the Chinese towards Japan- 
ese fishing in the East China Sea; the joint statement affirmed that 
Chou En-lai had told the Japanese Socialist leader Asanuma in 
March that China would agree to give haven to Japanese fishing 
vessels in certain Chinese harbours. This promised a return to the 
co-operative attitude which the Chinese had shown to Japanese 
fishing in the East China Sea from 1955-7. Finally, on November 
10, a conciliatory speech by Premier Chou En-lai at a farewell 
banquet for Kenzo Matsumura gave a third formulation of Chinese 
policy towards Japan; a gradual development of friendly relations 
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between the two countries could lead to a restoration of Sino-Japan- 
ese trade: Chou En-lai did not specifically demand that the Kishi 
government should abandon its recognition of the Chinese National- 
ist government and discontinue its hostility to China: Chou simply 
quoted Matsumura as having promised that the Japanese govern- 
ment’s hostility towards China would be changed. 

Notwithstanding the conciliatory tone of the second and third 
formulations of policy towards Japan, the Chinese increased their 
campaign against the Kishi Government’s alleged co-operation with 
the USA in the revision of the Japan-US Security Treaty. The Peking 
Peoples Daily on November 27 claimed that the Japanese authorities 
were co-operating with the USA in plans to revive Japanese militar- 
ism, to antagonise China and the USSR, to expand into South-East 
Asia and to promote a new war in the Far East; the Us wished to use 
Japan for aggression in the Far East and was seeking to introduce 
nuclear weapons into Japan. Special annoyance was shown at a 
statement by Japanese Foreign Minister Fujiyama, allegedly to the 
effect that the revised security treaty would cover the area north 
of the Philippines, the coastal areas of China and the maritime 
territory of the USSR, and that Us forces in Japan might extend their 
operations into the interior of China or the USSR. 

The statement to which the Chinese were referring had been 
made by Fujiyama to the House of Representatives on November 10. 
Fujiyama, outlining the proposed revisions of the Security Treaty, 
had stated that the treaty would be brought into effect in the event 
of armed attack on the area administered by Japan, but he had also 
indicated that us forces would be stationed in Japan not only for 
Japan’s security but for the security of the ‘Far East’ as well; there 
was to be prior consultation before any major changes in the deploy- 
ment of these forces or the use by the USA of facilities in Japan 
for operations outside Japan, and the USA had pledged not to take 
unilateral action. There were complaints in the Japanese press that 
such provisions would in effect enable the USA to use facilities in 
Japan for action against a third country which was not actually 
threatening Japan, and it was evidently the intention of the Chinese 
Communist news services to play on such apprehensions. 

During December the Chinese continued their campaign against 
the revision of the Japan-US Security Treaty, and they gave much 
publicity to demonstrations against the Treaty within Japan, which 
were organised by the Japanese Communist Party. On January 14, 
shortly before Prime Minister Kishi was to depart for the USA to 
sign the revised Security Treaty, the Chinese Communist Foreign 
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Ministry reiterated that the revision of the treaty signified a revival 
of Japanese militarism and Japan’s entry into the ‘US aggressive 
military bloc’: the Chinese Communist government was firmly 
opposed to the treaty, and believed that the Japanese people would 
carry on their struggle to frustrate the schemes of the US and 
Japanese ‘reactionaries’. After the revised treaty was signed in 
Washington by Kishi and the us Secretary of State on January 19, 
the Chinese Communist news services claimed that Japan would 
be obliged under the treaty to send armed forces overseas to ‘assist 
the United States in its aggression’. This was the construction which 
the Chinese put on articles 5 and 6 of the treaty, which, as forecast 
by Foreign Minister Fujiyama, pledged united action against the 
common danger in the event of any attack on either party in the 
territories administered by Japan, and authorised the use of facili- 
ties in Japan by US armed forces for the security of Japan and the 
maintenance of peace and security in the Far East. 

From the Chinese point of view, however, the revised security 
treaty had an important advantage in that its provisions regarding 
consultation placed certain limits on the initiative of the USA which 
had not been present in the former treaty. Previously the USA 
had been free to deploy its forces from Japan at will, but under a 
note attached to the revised treaty the USA pledged to consult with 
Japan before undertaking any significant change in the equipment 
and use of its forces in Japan, while in a separate communiqué the 
us President assured the Japanese Prime Minister that the us 
government had no intention of acting against the wishes of the 
Japanese government in matters involving consultation under the 
treaty. This meant, for example, that, in the event of hostilities in 
the Taiwan Straits, us forces could not be redeployed from Japan 
and US forces in Japan could not be used in those hostilities except 
after consultation with Japan, and, probably, except with the consent 
of Japan. The US President’s declaration regarding the intention 
of the US was in the present tense and strictly speaking did not bind 
the USA to allow Japan a veto on major changes in the use of its 
forces in Japan; the US undertaking, however, although given in 
this form, did establish a probability that it would be observed, and 
at the same time make it fairly certain that somewhat protracted 
consultations, in which the US would be seeking Japan’s co-operation, 
would take place in the event of us forces being involved in conflict 
elsewhere in the Far East. On the whole therefore, the Chinese had 
reason to believe that the provision regarding consultation in the 
Treaty would at least cause some delays in the use by the USA of 
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her forces in Japan if a conflict developed elsewhere in the Far 
East, and that if such a conflict did not appear to threaten Japan 
the Japanese government would probably be able to hold out against 
Us demands for the use of American forces in Japan for that conflict. 

The provision in the revised treaty which authorised the USA to 
station forces in Japan for the security not only of Japan but also of 
the Far East did not materially change the situation from the Chinese 
Communist point of view. The Chinese Communist governmental and 
press comment, however, clearly sought to convey the impression 
that the revision of the Security Treaty gave the USA wider oppor- 
tunities for the utilisation of Japan in order to further US objectives 
in the Far East. 

Before the revised Security Treaty was signed there were indica- 
tions of increasing pressure within the Liberal-Democratic Party 
for an improvement of relations with China. Kenzo Matsumura 
returned from China early in December and joined Ishibashi in 
advocating some acceptance of the political conditions which the 
Chinese had laid down for a resumption of trade relations, and 
meanwhile there were reports in the Japanese press that Tatsunosuke 
Takasaki, former Minister of International Trade and Industry, 
would visit China in the spring of 1960, and that an unofficial Japan- 
ese trade delegation was being organised by the Business Managers 
Association for a visit to China, also in the spring of 1960. More- 
over, early in January 1960 Hayato Ikeda, Minister of International 
Trade and Industry, indicated that he hoped Japan would endeavour 
to improve relations with China after the revised security treaty had 
been signed. An article in the Mainithi on January 7, 1960 inter- 
preted this as a challenge to Kishi. 

By late January 1960 it appears to have been widely felt in Japan- 
ese political circles that, following the revision of the security treaty, 
an improvement of relations with China had become the main 
problem facing Japanese foreign policy. Competition to offer solu- 
tions for this problem seemed likely to develop among the Liberal 
Democratic leaders seeking to improve their prospects at the Party’s 
elections in 1961. Those such as Ishibashi and Matsumura who had 
come out in opposition to Kishi’s policies thus presumably felt 
tempted to explore opportunities for compromise with the Chinese 
which would enhance their own positions in the Liberal Democratic 
Party, but Kishi himself evidently did not feel encouraged to work 
in that direction because it was improbable that the Chinese would 
become accommodating towards him while there were opportunities 
for securing more acceptable reciprocation from his rivals. It there- 
fore seemed likely that the Chinese would agree to a re-opening of 
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Sino-Japanese trade later in the year; that they would subsequently 
engage in trade promotion activities calculated to attract much 
Japanese interest shortly before the elections in the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party; and that they would make the prospective expansion in 
Sino-Japanese trade dependent on some Japanese moves towards 
de facto recognition of their government which could be undertaken 
by an alternative leadership seeking to gain power from Kishi and 
his supporters. 

The Chinese thus appeared to have acquired a position from which 
they could influence the struggle for power within Japan’s ruling 
party. In this, the Chinese had a considerable advantage over the 
Soviet authorities, who had not been able to encourage appreciable 
Japanese interest in the scope for Soviet-Japanese trade. The USSR’s 
political strategy towards Japan had made use of heavy pressures— 
through restrictions on Japanese fishing—but it had not exhibited 
a realistic exploitation of Japanese political forces such as the 
Chinese had attempted. Before the signature of the revised Japan- 
US Security Treaty, the UssR, in addition to diplomatic and propa- 
ganda warnings against the treaty, had given prominence to its 
capacity for military action in Asia by announcing that it would fire 
a powerful new rocket into the central Pacific between January 15 
and February 15. This announcement evidently did not cause much 
discouragement among the leaders of the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
but after the revised treaty had been signed the USSR declared that, 
in the event of a peace treaty being concluded between itself and 
Japan, Shikotan and the Habomais islands would not be returned 
to Japan, as promised under the agreement for the normalisation of 
Soviet-Japanese relations, until all foreign troops had left the 
country. The USSR, however, evidently did not wish to alienate the 
Japanese government very much by its opposition to the revision 
of the security treaty. In December 1959 the USSR had been endeav- 
ouring to interest Japanese business circles in the opportunities for 
a major expansion of Soviet-Japanese trade, and the Japanese 
government had agreed to conclude a long-term trade agreement 
between the two countries. It seemed likely, therefore, that the 
USSR would concentrate for some time on building up its trade with 
Japan, in the hope of being able to exercise, like the Chinese, an 
appreciable influence on Japanese politics which would encourage, 
within the Liberal Democratic Party, groups favouring co-operation 
with the communist countries on terms approaching peaceful co- 
existence. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CEYLON 
UNDER TWO PREMIERS 


R. M. HARNEY* 


WHEN THE BANDARANAIKE GOVERNMENT CAME to power in 1956 it 
advocated a policy of dynamic neutralism, of non-alignment with 
power blocs. This paper will endeavour to show that, contrary to 
accepted opinion, the policy of dynamic neutralism as applied by 
the Bandaranaike Government was a more articulate form of the 
policy developed by Sir John Kotelawala. Both the Bandaranaike 
and the Kotelawala governments had to take cognisance of the fact 
of Ceylon’s dependence economically upon the three products of 
rubber, tea and coconut; and of the need to keep the market prices 
of these products at a consistently high level. Being a small and 
underdeveloped country, Ceylon needs aid to finance her economic 
development. By non-alignment with either power bloc Ceylon has 
been able to obtain maximum economic aid. Furthermore Ceylon 
was able to keep her rubber prices high by trading with Communist 
China during the Korean War despite the United Nations embargo 
on such trading. 

While economic calculations loom large in Ceylon’s foreign policy, 
consideration must also be given to past history and past associa- 
tions. Ceylon belongs to that group of Asian countries that have 
achieved independence within the last twelve years. In common 
with these countries she feels a continuing need to secure recognition 
of independence and to gain international prestige. Dynamic neut- 
ralism has been the means by which Ceylon has found a foreign 
policy that is consonant with the facts of her economic situation 
and of her recent history. To identify dynamic neutralism solely 
with the Bandaranaike government however is to misinterpret the 
foreign policy espoused by Kotelawala. The popular cartoonist’s 
conception of Kotelawala’s foreign policy shows a puppet being 
manipulated by strings controlled from Whitehall. This was not 
the case. Kotelawala groped for a policy that was consistent with 
Ceylon’s economic position. The immediate question is why did 
Kotelawala adopt a strict policy of neutralism. The answer can be 
sought firstly in his personal rivalry with Nehru. Kotelawala was 
an extremely vain man and the antagonism he felt towards Nehru’s 
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assumed leadership of the neutral countries of Asia was a barrier 
to the adoption of any policy that recognised Indian leadership. 
Secondly, the answer must be sought in the fact of the cold war. 
It was only with a lessening of tension between the two blocs and 
a new emphasis on economic aid to uncommitted countries that 
Ceylon could benefit from the adoption of a strict neutralist policy. 

In 1956 the United National Party led by Sir John Kotelawala 
was defeated at the elections and S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike led a 
coalition government to power, a government with a declared social- 
ist programme. This was no ordinary defeat of a political party. 
The U.N.P. had been the party instrumental in securing independence 
and had been in power ever since. Its position in Ceylon was similar 
to that of the Congress Party in India. It had a high proportion of 
Oxford graduates among its leadership, and most of them had served 
their apprenticeship in the Legislative Councils. Though the U.N.P. 
commanded wide political support it was definitely upper middle 
class in character and leadership. In contrast the People’s United 
Front Party (M.E.P.)! had a radical platform based on democratic 
socialism. Furthermore, it insisted on the removal of the British 
forces stationed at Trincomalee and Katunayake, claiming that to 
retain British forces at the bases was to sully Ceylon’s independence. 
The withdrawal from the bases could be seen to be the prelude to 
the adoption of a neutralist position in international affairs. The 
retention of British forces tends to make Ceylon’s claim to be 
neutralist seem rather hollow. 

One cannot deny the importance attached to the advent of the 
Bandaranaike government but one can challenge the interpretation 
that the change of government meant a complete volte-face in 
Ceylon’s attitude to international affairs. Kotelawala did not identify 
himself wholeheartedly with the Western bloc. The position he 
adopted seemed obscure and was wrongly interpreted, particularly 
by the United States. Dulles on a visit to Ceylon in March, 1956, 
paid respect to Kotelawala’s behaviour at Bandung and said that 
‘primary reliance must be placed on the wisdom of leaders of Asian 
countries in meeting the new tactics of the Soviet Bloc’.2 Kotelawala’s 
stand at Bandung was misinterpreted. His was a stand against 
Nehru’s assumed leadership of the Asian neutral countries and of 
the Colombo Powers. Kotelawala, after his initial speech condemning 
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Soviet imperialism, left it to the Turkish Premier to defend alliances 
and defence pacts with the Western Bloc.* 

Kotelawala’s frequent outbursts against Communism have been 
directed mainly at the Communist Party in Ceylon and are not 
to be interpreted as an alignment with the anti-communist bloc. 
There is a marked failure, in such an interpretation, to distinguish 
between the attitude to Communist countries and the attitude to the 
local Communist Party. Nehru, who can be a neutralist and prophet 
of non-alignment on the international stage, leads a party which is 
ruthless in its dealings with the c.P.I. It is significant that at Ban- 
dung Sir John Kotelawala had a private talk with Chou En-lai and 
asked not that some guarantee be given of China’s peaceful intentions 
but that Chou give a pledge that the Cominform refrain from 
lending support to local communists in Ceylon. 

The rubber agreement with Communist China had brought about 
the application of the Battle Act to Ceylon, and American aid was 
stopped. Kotelawala’s position at this stage was not to discontinue 
trading nor to refuse to establish diplomatic relations. In a state- 
ment he declared that he would wait until China allowed herself to 
be better known by Ceylon before embassies would be exchanged. 
This was much the same attitude Kotelawala adopted towards 
S.E.A.T.0. ‘We might join S.E.A.T.O.’, he said, ‘if we thought it advan- 
tageous or be away from it if we decided to observe neutrality in 
the event of war. We shall keep an open mind... S.E.A.T.O. is 
nothing but a defence arrangement.’* There was a definite reluctance 
to join a purely defence pact, an arrangement that had no economic 
benefits. 

Kotelawala did not send any representatives to Manila. The pre- 
sence of the Tamil population and Nehru’s pressures not to do so 
have been suggested as reasons.® Kotelawala is generally considered 
to have been sympathetic to S.E.A.T.O. and to have feared the exten- 
sion of Chinese Communist influence in South-East Asia. The 
evidence suggests, however, that Kotelawala was more anxious about 
Chinese assistance to the Ceylon Communist Party. After all Ceylon 
is a long way from China and not likely to be immediately affected, 
as Laos and Cambodia would be, by Chinese expansion. 

Kotelawala’s non-committal attitude towards S.E.A.T.O. resulted 
in a no-confidence motion being moved in Parliament, a motion which 
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drew attention to the fact that Manila Pact countries might use the 
British bases at Trincomalee and Katunayake and that there was 
no specific agreement with Britain forbidding this. Kotelawala 
replied that: ‘We are masters of our own naval and air bases and 
we can certainly ask Britain to quit them at a moment’s notice. This 
will be solid proof of our independence.’ Ceylon, however, had no 
standing army and Kotelawala’s concern was naturally defence. It 
was necessary for defence purposes to keep the British forces at the 
bases as this afforded Ceylon some security. Ceylon’s economic 
position makes it difficult to provide and equip a standing army that 
would in some way help to fill the security vacuum left by a possible 
departure of the British forces. Even neutral countries must provide 
and fit themselves out with defence forces. Switzerland’s case, at 
least, demonstrates the necessity for defence arrangements and 
shows that this is not concomitant with alignment in power-bloc 
struggles. 

Kotelawala’s relations with India were far from satisfactory. 
Although cultural ties with India were stronger than with any 
other Asian country, the camaraderie that should have existed be- 
tween nations recently independent and with cultural ties going back 
thousands of years, was not in evidence. This situation arose from 
the fact that there existed in Ceylon a large population of immigrant 
Tamil labourers. Indian policy has been to keep a close watch on 
Indian populations abroad, particularly in countries where they have 
been discriminated against. Indian pressure has been brought to 
bear on Colombo to resolve the Tamil question and to decide the 
fate of these stateless Tamil labourers. India saw a solution where 
these labourers were admitted to Ceylonese citizenship but Kotela- 
wala maintained that, since the Tamils had been brought over 
during colonial rule as immigrant labourers, they should now return 
to their mother country. To offset Indian pressures Kotelawala 
naturally sought out Pakistan but it was to sign a trade pact guaran- 
teeing most favoured nation treatment. Kotelawala went on to make 
known his attitude regarding the Kashmir dispute and accused India 
of being intransigent over Kashmir. The fact of Indian pressure 
provided Kotelawala with a justification for allowing the British to 
retain the bases. It was claimed that ‘the day Ceylon did away with 
England, it would go under India’.” 

It is interesting then to consider Ceylon’s membership in the 
Commonwealth. D. Senanayake had laid down the basic attitudes 
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that Kotelawala was to espouse. Ceylon’s trade was largely, though 
not exclusively, with Commonwealth countries. Further, Ceylon for 
financial reasons wanted to be a member of the sterling area. The 
fact of India’s continued membership and of Pakistan’s was a 
further reason for remaining within a large closed group of nations. 
Ceylon hoped thereby to use her position in such an international 
organisation as a stepping stone to membership in an even larger 
international organisation, the U.N. 

It was Senanayake who laid the foundation of Kotelawala’s policies 
when he said: ‘We are asked why we do not favour this bloc or 
the other bloc. We are not concerned about favouring this bloc 
or that bloc. We are concerned about maintaining peace in this 
world. Every little action that we take, however small, we shall 
take as far as Ceylon is concerned. Ceylon feels that peace cannot 
be established in this world by hatred or revenge or by suspicion, 
or by keeping nations under subjection.”* Kotelawala entertained 
vague dreams about making Ceylon the Switzerland of Asia but 
recognised that a modicum of success could be achieved only if he 
made certain Ceylon was never admitted completely to any side. 
The pay-off came in October, 1955, when after repeated refusals to 
recognise Ceylon’s independence, Russia declared she would no 
longer oppose Ceylon’s admission to the U.N. 

Foreign investment had declined in Ceylon in the six years fol- 
lowing independence and this in itself was of great concern to the 
Kotelawala Government. The end of the Korean war meant a reduc- 
tion in rubber prices as the demand decreased. Both failing foreign 
investment and the drop in demand’ for rubber was reflected in 
the U.N.P’s efforts to re-think their economic policies. A socialist 
programme was drawn up at the 1955 conference. More importantly 
a loan was raised by the Central Bank for development purposes and 
this was followed by a Cabinet decision to establish a Development 
Finance Corporation to finance industrial development. Fortunately 
the lessening of tension brought about by the end of the Korean war 
was accompanied by a new emphasis on economic aid to uncommitted 
countries. Mr Harold Stassen visited Ceylon in March, 1955, and 
gave promises of aid to Ceylon despite the fact that Ceylon had 
contravened the Battle Act by trading with Communist China. 
Kotelawala was insistent that no strings be attached, and thus Ceylon 
was free to go on trading with Communist China. Having gained 
this he made a nominal gesture in putting off indefinitely his visit 
to Communist China. 


8. ‘D. Senanayake—A Study of His Foreign Policy’ by J. R. Jayawardene, 
Times of Ceylon, May 26th, 1956. 
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The Opposition moved an amendment in Parliament in July, 1955, 
that the government’s foreign policy tended to create distrust of 
Ceylon among Asian people and to jeopardise Asian solidarity for 
world peace. In particular the Opposition attacked Kotelawala for 
breaking the friendship that existed between India and Ceylon 
and for his failure to solve the Tamil question. In doing this they 
touched the weak spot in Kotelawala’s foreign policy. Kotelawala 
in his desire to gain international prestige for Ceylon inevitably 
clashed with an Asian leader like Nehru who often took upon himself 
the task of spokesman for uncommitted Asia. Nehru’s assumption 
of leadership could be nothing but gall to Kotelawala. Hungry for 
personal prestige that was somehow linked with his country’s 
favourable international position Kotelawala could easily be blinded 
by personal jealousy. Fear of Indian influence on the Tamil popula- 
tion and jealousy of Nehru’s assumed leadership thus militated 
against any effort on Kotelawala’s part to resolve the Tamil problem, 
and deterred him from any strict adoption of a neutralist policy. 
It remained for Bandaranaike to realise the need to establish 
Indo-Ceylon accord before any concerted effort could be made to 
obtain solidarity among the uncommitted countries in Asia and 
before any hopes could be entertained of a third force in interna- 
tional affairs. 

The 1956 election was fought essentially on domestic issues which 
had economic overtones, but Bandaranaike was able to crystallise 
on dynamic neutralism a projected new approach to foreign affairs 
and sought a stricter definition of the policy Kotelawala had 
espoused. A fresh approach to the language question and to the 
problem of the Tamil immigrants was promised. There were signs 
that agreement could be reached in the friendly climate which 
Bandaranaike had created by his statement that in foreign affairs 
he was in general agreement with the policies pursued by Mr Nehru.® 

The advent of the Bandaranaike Government was welcomed by 
the Indian press. It took note of the domestic programme which 
it felt to be progressive in character and welcomed Bandaranaike’s 
alignment with Nehru’s policy of neutralism. The Hindu reported 
that ‘ever since the days when he represented Ceylon at the Asian 
Conference in Delhi, Mr Bandaranaike has never concealed his liking 
for India’s foreign policy and his distaste for military pacts and 
alliances. His assumption of office may see changes in his relation- 
ship with the Western Powers but he will no doubt proceed cauti- 
ously.”"° The British and American Press were not so optimistic. 


9. Asian Recorder (April 7-18th) 1956. 
10. Times of Ceylon, April 10th, 1956. 
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The New York Herald Tribune said the overthrow of the Kotelawala 
government was ‘a striking illustration of the complexity of the 
situation in Asia and the failure of the United States to make a 
favourable impression upon the people of that region’.1! The Daily 
Telegraph doubted whether Bandaranaike had a well thought out 
foreign policy’* while the Economist claimed that ‘the spread of 
neutralism in Asia was instead a challenge to Western policy- 
makers’.'® 

In the 1956 election speeches and in the subsequent speech from 
the throne delivered by the Governor-General, the Bandaranaike 
government’s attitude to foreign affairs is easily located. Bandara- 
naike, while he accepted the principle of mutual and regional pacts, 
saw in defence pacts like S.E.A.T.O. a certain danger: ‘Although it is 
claimed that S.E.A.T.O. is purely defensive, we know historically that 
the borderline between defence and aggression is often ill-defined 
and uncertain. It behoves the members of S.E.A.T.O. to prevent any 
fear or suspicion that the borderline will be crossed deliberately 
or inadvertently. I admit regional pacts are desirable but not mili- 
tary pacts directed against any group of Powers.”!* 

Defending his policy of neutralism, Bandaranaike claimed that 
it was not a sign of cowardice nor a desire to get the best of both 
worlds, but something very positive. He went on to claim: ‘I do 
not say peace at any price but peace as far as it is possible to obtain 
peace today in conformity with honour and justice’.° Because 
Ceylon and many similar countries in Asia have recently gained 
independence from colonial rule, peace must be consonant with this 
newly-won independence. Peace is necessary also if these countries 
are to get down to the task of building a stable economy and a 
prosperous community. Countries like Ceylon have a vested interest 
in lessening the tension between the two radically opposed blocs. 
Experience has shown that, when tension is lessened, economic aid 
tends to be poured into the uncommitted countries and at the same 
time pressures to join either bloc slacken. 

To adopt a policy of non-alignment, of dynamic neutralism, Ceylon 
was forced to sever all military connections with either bloc. It 
was therefore only a logical step from the adoption of non-alignment 
to the demand for the withdrawal of the British from the bases. 
The first premier, D. S. Senanayake, saw the security of Ceylon 


11. Times of Ceylon April 16th, 1956. 

12. Times of Ceylon April 16th 1956. 
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involved in British security arrangements. While Senanayake en- 
tered into defence agreements whereby Britain was granted bases 
he was careful to note that ‘the consent of Ceylon is necessary before 
any action can be taken and such action must be in the mutual 
interests of both countries’.'* Facilities were made available to 
American and British ships during the Korean war, even though 
Ceylon was not a member of the U.N., but were refused to the Dutch 
during the conflict in Indonesia. 

In a press interview on April 17th, 1956, Bandaranaike made 
his position clear and claimed that the British forces would have 
to go because ‘having foreign bases on our soil is not at all con- 
sistent with our sovereignty as a nation’.'7 Paying less heed now 
to nationalist sentiment, Bandaranaike remarked before he left 
for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1956 that 
the bases had to be relinquished because Ceylon wanted to avoid 
all alignments with any power bloc and said that he hoped Colombo 
would become the Geneva of the East and would form a valuable 
link between East and West.'* The undefined position Kotelawala 
had maintained by allowing the British to remain at the bases and 
yet establishing the Colombo powers’ headquarters at Colombo was 
relinquished in favour of establishing Ceylon as the Switzerland 
of South Asia. 

The British were not forced to remove their forces wholesale. 
It was realised that the complete departure of the British would 
necessitate the building of a standing army and annual expenditure 
on defence that Ceylon could ill afford. The announcement that, 
although Britain had agreed to hand over the bases, facilities for 
communication, movements and storage would be given, came as 
no surprise. It was stated quite definitely however that facilities 
might be given to any country and that the granting of facilities 
was solely at the discretion of the Ceylonese government.'® Ban- 
daranaike then sought to counterbalance the loss of security brought 
about by the British withdrawal by stating that Ceylon was prepared 
and eager to enter into non-aggression pacts not only with Asian 
countries, though this was the immediate concern, but with other 
countries as well. Bandaranaike took note of the fact that Ceylon 
had special ties which bound her to the uncommitted nations of 


16. Times of Ceylon, May 26th, 1956. ‘D. Senanayake—A Study of His 
Foreign Policy’ by J. R. Jayawardene. 

17. Times of Ceylon April 17th, 1956. 

18. Times of Ceylon April 22nd 1956. 

19. Times of Ceylon April 17th 1956. 
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Asia. He felt that this demanded that Ceylon associate herself with 
those countries that thought and felt as she did. 

There was a hope for a revived solidarity amongst the Colombo 
powers. The information that Britain intended to explode a nuclear 
weapon in the Indian Ocean was an occasion Bandaranaike used to 
write to the Indonesian Premier and declare Ceylon’s stand with 
Indonesia’s opposition to the proposed nuclear test. Bandaranaike 
deprecated the attitude adopted by Sir John Kotelawala at Bandung 
as ‘one calculated to vitiate the unity achieved at the conference of 
the Five South-East Asian countries held at Colombo, to defeat the 
unity of participating countries at Bandur¢ and generally to bring 
discredit on and damage the interests of Ceylon’.2° The fact was 
that Colombo powers unity was largely a myth. The differences 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and the conflict between 
Ceylon and India over the Tamil question had shown up great cracks 
in the solidarity of the Colombo powers. Communal tension is one 
of the important problems that challenge governments in Asia and 
communal problems and the failure to resolve them are a great 
barrier to complete understanding and solidarity among such a 
group of Asian countries as the Colombo powers. 

The Indonesian appeal to join her in strong protest against the 
nuclear test was taken up enthusiastically by Bandaranaike who 
justified his stand on the grounds that: “There is no place for the 
competitive nuclear test in a world honestly committed to active 
coexistence.” The Suez dispute soon after, however, was an 
opportune occasion to test these newly proclaimed efforts to achieve 
solidarity. India and Ceylon felt it incumbent upon them to become 
the peace-makers and one can say that their contribution to the 
final settlement was considerable. The Ceylonese delegate to the 
London Conference on the Suez Canal, Sir Claude Corea, did some 
intense lobbying among Asian countries to get agreement on the 
proposals that Khrishna Menon, the Indian delegate, was to put 
forward. The Indian proposal that the fact of Egyptian sovereignty 
and of nationalisation must be accepted was by and large the sub- 
stance of the proposals put forward earlier by Sir Claude. There 
was no attempt, however, to assume leadership over the Indian 
delegate and Sir Claude was willing to see his proposal put forward 
by the Indian delegate. 

It is significant, however, that the general success in the Suez 
negotiations was not to alter the sourness among the Colombo 
powers. Nehru met representatives of the other four countries in 


20. Times of Ceylon April 17th 1956. 
21. Times of Ceylon May 15th 1956. 
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Delhi in September, 1956, and said that no purpose could be served 
by a meeting of the Colombo powers at that moment. Bandara- 
naike’s general disagreement with this view is shown in a public 
statement made some weeks later. ‘Recent events’, he said, ‘clearly 
revealed that imperialism and colonialism are not dead, but on the 
contrary very much alive. The Colombo Powers should not fail to 
draw the obvious conclusions. Salvation cannot be found in the 
camp of either the new or the old imperialists. No effort should be 
spared to rehabilitate the U.N., but for the future the primary object 
of the nations of South Asia should be to organise themselves into a 
compact and united group for mutual protection and self-help.’ 
While in Bombay in November, 1956, Bandaranaike hoped there 
would be a bloc between the Western and Soviet Blocs. In this way he 
said, ‘the words “third force” have a real meaning’.”* 
Bandaranaike wanted a permanent organisation set up with a 
secretariat to look after the affairs of the Colombo powers. At the 
Conference of the five powers Bandaranaike saw that the main 
object facing the assembled countries was to convert a colonial 
society into a free society in what was a changing world. Economic 
aid was needed but came rather niggardly from the other powers. 
There was no attempt at the conference to revert to self-help, 
except an agreement to set up a secretariat with the sole object 
of dealing with the immediate economic questions arising out of 
the Suez crisis. A gauge of the general lack of enthusiasm for the 
permanent secretariat was the decision that officers from the diplo- 
matic missions in Colombo would do the organisation work. This 
then was the outcome of the Colombo Powers Conference in 1956. 
With the emphasis now shifting to solidarity with neighbouring 
Asian countries and with the hope that this would provide a third 
force in international affairs, it was natural to expect that the 
Commonwealth link would weaken. For Bandaranaike regional 
groupings in Asia were more important but he was not overhurried 
to quit the Commonwealth. India’s example was, of course, an 
important consideration, for the Premier had willingly acknowledged 
that ‘the case of India has shown that it is possible to remain in 
the Commonwealth without impairing one’s sovereignty’.24 There 
was however more to the question than this. Data on Ceylon’s 
imports and exports will show that Commonwealth countries have 
been the main customers over the last two decades. Trade pacts 
with Communist China and the satellite countries seem unlikely to 
22. Times of Ceylon November 1956. 


23. Times of Ceylon November 12th, 1956. 
24. Times of Ceylon April 16th, 1956. 
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alter this and the economic advantages of remaining within the 
Commonwealth are enough to attract Ceylon. 

The emphasis on the material bonds that link the member coun- 
tries bears out the contention that for the small underdeveloped 
countries of Asia material considerations are the important ones. 
Problems of national development are very pressing problems in 
Ceylon and there is a need to create new avenues of employment. 
Coupled with this is the necessity of expanding Ceylonese industry 
so that the economy is less dependent upon the oscillations of the 
tea and particularly the rubber markets. Aid and technical assist- 
ance will enable Ceylon to embark on national development plans 
that will solve both the problems. 

Bandaranaike found that his strict policy of neutralism in no 
way affected the flow of economic aid. Some few weeks after the 
new government was returned, aid of almost five million dollars 
was made available by the United States. Foreign investors how- 
ever, were beginning to have doubts about the M.E.P.’s nationalisation 
programme so that Bandaranaike was forced to give continued 
assurances that his government had not immediate plans for nation- 
alisation of the tea plantations. Economic difficulties continued and 
were outlined in the report of the Board of the Central Bank. The 
report declared that ‘money is in short supply, government borrowing 
has reached a new high, foreign investment is poor and foreign 
aid niggardly in comparison with the huge development plans. The 
government deficit is 209 million rupees.’ The economic crisis 
was aggravated by floods and by a series of strikes in April and 
May 1958 which proved but a prelude to communal strife and 
discontent. 

To rectify the situation the National Planning Council was 
established and in June published its Ten Year Plan. Further, 
trade agreements were sought with many satellite countries, with 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, as well as with 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. An agreement was signed 
with Czechoslovakia to purchase capital goods and a State Sugar 
Factory was started in conjunction with a Czech Company. Com- 
menting upon the situation during a visit in November, 1958, Dr 
Erhard, the West German Economics Minister, said: ‘Ceylon is now 
at the crossroads and on its basic decision about that path of 
economic development it will follow depends the whole future of 
this country. If Ceylon tries to reach her economic and social 
goals under her own steam, it will mean national isolation which 


25. Asian Recorder (April 26-May 2) 1958. 
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may throw back her development by several decades’. This is 
what Ceylon is trying to avoid. To widen her economic contacts 
to include both power blocs and to enter into trade and cultural 
agreements with them, Ceylon must have a foreign policy that takes 
into account her specific needs in this direction but which at the 
same time does not show any ideological attachment to either bloc. 

The worsening economic situation threatened to disrupt whatever 
communal harmony there was and thereby bring Ceylon into further 
conflict with India. The much vaunted agreement between Nehru 
and the Ceylonese Premier did not bring any solution to the Tamil 
problem. The passing of the Language Bill (making Sinhalese the 
national language) roused the Ceylon Federal Party (a Tamil organi- 
sation) into making demands for a Tamil Linguistic State within 
a Federal Union of Ceylon. 

The Indian government sent an aide memoire in April, 1958, 
requesting that the Ceylonese government decide on the terms and 
conditions under which they would be prepared to permit nationals 
of Indian origin to settle in Ceylon. This was an indication of a 
worsening of the Indo-Ceylon relationship and of the failure to 
reach any real agreement on the future of the Tamils. Official 
figures give the exact magnitude of the failure for they show that 
of 558,000 persons of Indian origin who had applied for citizenship 
up till March, 1958, almost 500,000 had been rejected.?7 A solution 
to this problem was necessary if there was to be any concerted effort 
at national economic development and if there was to be an improve- 
ment in Ceylon’s relations with India. An improvement in Indo- 
Ceylon relations was conditional to any effort at solidarity in this 
much vaunted third force in international affairs. 

A test of the uncommitted nations’ adherence to peaceful co- 
existence and Panch Sheela came with the Indo-Chinese dispute 
over the Tibet border. Tibet was a Buddhist country but for Ceylon, 
as for India, the religious side of the issue was pale in comparison 
to the challenge the situation offered Asian neutralism. It was 
doubted whether the Five Principles were efficacious as guiding 
principles in the relations between countries. Bandaranaike in a 
broadcast over Radio Ceylon on April 19th, 1959, said that the 
Bandung Conference politically had ‘demonstrated the opposition 
of these countries to colonialism and imperialism. Internationally it 
propounded principles of relations between nations calculated to 
secure friendly relations between countries holding different ideo- 
logies and this paved the way to peace and understanding between 


26. Ceylon News November 13th 1958. 
27. Asian Recorder (Mar. 2-8) 1957. 
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peoples in the present troubled era of human civilisation’.2* Nehru 
himself confirmed this belief in Panch Sheela despite the develop- 
ments in Tibet, but admitted that ‘Panch Sheela had suffered con- 
siderably in the minds of men’.”® 

A peculiar feature of the development of Bandaranaike’s foreign 
policy attitudes has been the use made of visits of foreign premiers 
as occasions for agreements being reached in regard to the policy 
of neutralism. This was the case in regard to Tito’s visit, and also 
the visits of Mahendra of Nepal, of Nehru, of the Czech Premier, 
and of President Prasad of India. The communiqué issued after 
the Tito visit was revealing in that it demonstrated where countries 
like Ceylon and Yugoslavia placed their emphasis. The communiqué 
stated that there was an ‘imperative need to remove those barriers 
which stand in the way of full and unfettered economic cooperation 
between nations irrespective of their ideological or other differ- 
ences’.®° 

Ceylon’s foreign policy is geared to the problems that face Ceylon 
internally and these are the problems of economic stability and 
national economic development. It has been the argument of this 
paper that, given these problems, the Ceylon government has fol- 
lowed a neutralist policy, less clearly discernible under Kotelawala’s 
government but more strictly defined during the Bandaranaike 
regime. It was only with this change of government in 1956 that 
certain attitudes to foreign affairs were crystallised to form a policy 
of non-alignment with either the Western or Soviet blocs; and 
attempts were made to seek out contacts and develop existing con- 
tacts with neighbouring countries in any way sympathetic to a 
policy of dynamic neutralism. The hope of developing the Colombo 
powers into the much vaunted third force has so far come to very 
little, mainly because of conflict between Pakistan and India over 
Kashmir and, less importantly, because of Indo-Ceylonese conflict 
over the Tamil problem. Considering the facts of her economic 
position and recent history, the conclusions drawn from the study 
of the foreign policies of Kotelawala and Bandaranaike suggest 
that dynamic neutralism is the only realistic policy Ceylon can adopt. 
At the same time, it is recognised that the failure to solve the Tamil 
question has had vitiating effects upon Bandaranaike’s attempts to 
give his policy of dynamic neutralism a fuller meaning in the context 
of a third force in international affairs. 


28. Times of Ceylon, April 19th, 1959. 
29. Times of Ceylon May 5th, 1959. 
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THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE TODAY 


DR ‘T. H. RIGBY’S ARTICLE IN THE SEPTEMBER 1959 issue of the Aus- 
tralian Outlook’ is an excellent example of the application of the 
power model to explain institutional changes in the Soviet State. 
But while the defects of this explanatory model are less obvious in 
Rigby’s article than they are in less scholarly attempts they are 
there none the less. 

Is it a sufficient explanation of the matter to assert that the 
vicissitudes of the Central Committee since the death of Stalin 
‘have obviously been evoked by the politics of the succession 
struggle’?? That there has been a power struggle in the Soviet 
Union since 1953 no one would deny. But is it adequate to define 
it as ‘a succession struggle’? Such a definition would seem to be 
based on the assumption that the norm in Soviet politics is that 
of a personal dictatorship and that the phenomenon of ‘collective 
leadership’ is confined to the brief interregnums (like 1924-29 and 
1953-57). By implication rather than by direct statement, Rigby 
regards Khrushchov as now virtually in Stalin’s position and the 
Central Committee holding the same relationship to him as it did 
to Stalin in the years 1929-53. Although policy differences (especi- 
ally over agriculture and industrial control) are recognized as 
elements in recent inner-party struggles, Khrushchov’s stand on 
these disputes has only manipulative relevance. Thus his agricultural 
policy and his decentralization of industry strengthened the power 
of the provincial bosses and made them the natural allies of Khrush- 
chov. The measure for the degree of ‘democracy’ within the Central 
Committee seems to be the existence of factional struggle—the 
Central Committee served as a Soviet ‘parliament’ in the years 
1953-57 but has since ‘slipped back to a pseudo-parliamentary 
role’.’ 

My main quarrel with such an explanatory model is that it leads 
to an overstressing of the personal power struggle and to an under- 
estimation of the degree of change and also of the nature of change 
in Soviet politics. The issues of the inner-party struggle of 1953-57 


1. ‘Khrushchov and the Resuscitation of the Central Committee’, T. H. Rigby. 
Australian Outlook, September, 1959 pp. 165-180. 

2. Ibid. p. 180. 

3. Ibid. p. 180. 
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concerned such major problems as agricultural policy, perspectives 
in industrial development, decentralization of government and in- 
dustrial control, a greater realism and greater flexibility in foreign 
policy, and some restoration and increase of Soviet democracy. 
Put simply, the problem for the party leadership after 1953 was the 
rapid modification of the policies and methods of the Stalin regime. 
Modification arose not merely because it was a new set of rulers in 
command, but because the existing policies had so clearly proved 
inadequate. The preferences shown by various leaders for particular 
solutions to these various problems cannot be explained in terms of 
a struggle for power. That Saburov, Kaganovich and Pervukhin 
should favour the continuation of the centralized industrial minis- 
tries was determined largely by the fact of long and close association 
with central industrial administration. That Khrushchov should 
favour decentralization was determined at least as much by his 
recognition of the shortcomings of the existing industrial structure 
and by his close contact with provincial and managerial opinion 
as by his desire to manipulate support within the Central Committee 
in order to overthrow his rivals. 

Political change in the USSR is motivated by much deeper issues 
than political rivalry within the party Presidium. The modification 
of the Soviet state structure, which began at the Nineteenth Congress 
in October 1952 and was merely accelerated by Stalin’s death in 
March 1953, must be regarded as a controlled response by the party 
leadership to both internal and external pressures for change. The 
internal pressures originated in part at least from the very success 
of Stalin’s policy of ‘enforced induStrialization’, for by the early 
1950’s the Soviet economy had restored the war damage and was 
producing at a far higher level than 1940. But further economic 
progress, which the survival of Communist Party control as well 
as the fulfilment of the party programme necessitated, required the 
drastic overhauling of the Soviet state system. It required more 
regularity in the administration of justice, less control by police, 
more public participation—in their own terms, more ‘socialist legal- 
ity’, more ‘collective leadership’, and a strengthening of ‘Soviet 
democracy’. The administrative structure had to be modernized so 
as to allow the republican and provincial experts a far greater say 
in the direction of the economy. The Party machine had to be 
reorganized so that increasingly the Party leaders down to the 
district (raion) level were drawn from those with specialist pro- 
fessional as well as party training and experience. Thus the Khrush- 
chov policies are in a sense a skilful and generally successful adjust- 
ment to changes in the economic and social basis of the country, 
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changes which have produced a growing and more effective public 
opinion which has influenced Soviet policy on many matters including 
housing, improvement in the supply of consumer goods, on education, 
agriculture, wages and hours of labour. 

Finally, I would like to present a somewhat different evaluation 
of the role of the Central Committee of the CPSU since the June 
1957 plenum. While it is true to say that the Central Committee 
has become more formalized and more predictable since June 1957 
the change has not been so sudden nor the significance so single as 
Rigby indicates. Two phases may be recognized in the role of the 
Central Committee since June 1957. The first covers the period 
from July 1957 to the end of 1958. During this year and a half 
there were six plenum meetings of the Central Committee.* In form 
these resembled the 1953-June 1957 meetings more than they re- 
sembled those of 1959. Of the seven main reports given to these 
plenum meetings Khrushchov gave five himself. This was because 
the questions discussed were concerned with further developments 
to the Khrushchov agricultural policy’ (initiated September 1953), 
with the contentious reorganization of Soviet education,*® and with 
the abandonment of the Five Year Plan and its remoulding into 
the present Seven Year Plan.” On at least two out of these three 
matters there was perhaps some fear of a rallying of the ‘anti- 
Party bloc’. It must be remembered that the final routing of this 
opposition was achieved in 1958 rather than in 1957. Thus Bul- 
ganin’s part in the opposition bloc was still somewhat obscure in 
March 1958 when he was dropped from his position as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. His involvement was not publicly 
stated until November 1958, a few weeks after his removal from 
the Presidium of the Central Committee (September 5). The 
December 1958 plenum saw the recantation by Bulganin and strong 
criticism of his policies and his behaviour by many speakers. The 
December 1958 spectacle was repeated at the Twenty-first Congress 





4. December 16-17, 1957; February 25-26, 1958; June 17-18, 1958; September 
5, 1958; November 12, 1958; December 15-19, 1958. 

5. Khrushchov reported to the February 1958 plenum of the Central Committee 
on the reorganization of the Machine Tractor Stations and to the June 1958 
plenum on further consequences of this reorganization, on wages for MTS work 
under new circumstances, prices and the basis of the delivery of agricultural 
products. 

6. The November 1958 plenum discussed the educational reorganization on 
the basis of Khrushchov’s theses published the previous September. 

7. Khrushchov reported on the Control Figures for the development of the 
ussk National Economy 1959-65 first at the November 1958 plenum of the 
Central Committee and then at the 21st Congress in January 1959. 
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in January-February 1959 with further criticism of the ‘anti-Party 
group’ and the admission by Pervukhin of his partial involvement 
in the 1956-57 opposition.*® 

The second phase in the history of the post-1957 Central Commit- 
tee dates from the end of 1958. The change to more predictable and 
formalized Central Committee meetings began then rather than in 
June 1957. At present, meetings, agenda, and rapporteurs are an- 
nounced some weeks or months in advance. Reports and speeches 
are reported in the Soviet press just like a Supreme Soviet session. 
But to leave the analysis there is to ignore other significant changes 
which have occurred and significant differences between the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

The replacement of one main report delivered by the First Sec- 
retary by a whole series of reports delivered by lesser figures® has 
not meant any lessening of Khrushchov’s leadership. On the con- 
trary his frequent pointed interjections from the chair as well as 
the increasing adulation of his leadership merely serve to underline 
the fact that his control of the party is more secure than in previous 
years. His relatively minor role in Central Committee discussions 
has been made possible by the consolidation of his leadership as well 
as by the fact that the purpose of the 1959 plenums was not so much 
to initiate new policy as to check up on the fulfilment of policy 
already adopted. Nor was this check-up on the fulfilment of policy 
obscured by any sycophancy of the participants. The rapporteurs 
were key men with clear responsibilities in the spheres they re- 
ported on. Thus the June 1959 Central Committee, which was con- 
cerned with the fulfilment of the Twenty-first Congress decisions 
relating to technical progress in industry heard reports from the 
chairmen of important regional economic councils (Moscow City, 
Leningrad, Stalinsk, Sverdlovsk, Dnepropetrovsk) as well as from 
A. N. Kosygin (Chairman of UssRk Gosplan) and V. S. Federov 
(Chairman of the State Committee on Chemical Industry). The 
December 1959 Central Committee, which was concerned with agri- 
cultural development, heard reports from the Chairman of the RSFSR 
Council of Ministers and from the first Secretaries of the Central 
Committees of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, 
Belorussia, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistam and Azerbaidjan. The rappor- 


8. M. G. Pervukhin admitted to opposition to the policy of industrial 
reorganization right up to the June 1957 plenum of the Central Committee. 
Sovetskaya Rossia February 4, 1959. 

9. There were seven reports at the June 1959 plenum, only one of which 
was by a member or candidate member of the Presidium. At the December 
1959 plenum there were again seven reports, four of which were given by 
members or candidate members of the Presidium. 
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teurs to both represented the Republican and Provincial leadership. 
Their selection as rapporteurs reflects not simply the support for 
the Krushchov leadership at the intermediate levels of the Party 
apparatus but the obvious fact that political and economic power in 
the USSR has since May 1957 become considerably decentralized. 
This fact is reflected even more in the composition of the meetings 
and contributors to discussion than in the composition of the rap- 
porteurs. There are perhaps 220-230 members and candidate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee entitled to attend plenum meetings. 
Yet the June 1959 meeting included all first Secretaries of obkoms, 
kraikoms, and Central Committees of Republican Parties; also 
second Secretaries where these were responsible for questions of 
industry, transport and construction; secretaries of Town Party 
Committees in leading industrial centres, secretaries of District 
Party Committees from Moscow and Leningrad, secretaries of Party 
Primaries in large industrial enterprises, as well as other leading 
party workers. In addition it included Chairmen of controlling 
government bodies from the USSR Council of Ministers to the Oblast 
(Provincial) Soviet Executive Committees, Sovnarkhoz Chairmen, 
leaders of central trade union organizations, editors of central news- 
papers and journals, leaders of scientific research institutes, innovat- 
ors and rationalizers from the localities, etc.—many of this second 
list not even being members of the party.'° The attendance at the 
December 1959 plenum was probably even larger, for although it 
represented party and state agencies in the rural regions only its 
representation extended down to Chairmen of State and Collective 
Farms. At both the 1959 plenums the speakers in the discussion 
came overwhelmingly from the intermediate and local power levels. 
Thus, besides Khrushchov and the seven rapporteurs, 38 persons 
spoke at the December 1959 plenum. Of these 38, 13 were drawn 
from the ranks of Collective and State Farm Chairmen and managers 
of agricultural machinery factories, eight were leading workers in 
agriculture, five represented the provincial party organization, four 
were drawn from the Union Republican leadership, four from the 
central party and state leadership (i.e. from the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the cpsu or from the UssR Council of Minis- 
ters), four were scientists (including the non-party Lysenko). Even 
if both rapporteurs and speakers are taken together, Presidium 
members represented only 15.2 per cent of the total. 


10. Sovetskaya Rossia June 25, 1959. The attendance at this plenum of the 


Central Committee was probably 1200-1400. 
11. Based on the reports contained in Izvestia December 23-29, 1959. 
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Developments such as the above indicate a modification but not 
necessarily a lessening of the role of the Central Committee. Judged 
on these two most recent instances the Central Committee cannot 
be regarded as exercising ‘pseudo-parliamentary functions’. On 
the contrary it resembles a gigantic country-wide cadres meeting 
which is serving as a regular agency for checking on the fulfilment 
of policy decisions and for the exchange of experience and the 
stimulation of socialist competition. Nor should the general accept- 
ance of current policies obscure the significant differences which 
emerge in the process of these discussions. Thus in the December 
1959 meeting speakers commonly showed a keen appreciation of both 
general and particular difficulties of agricultural development and 
an understanding of nascent contradictions in existing policy, as, 
for example, the contradiction between the drive for increased 
capitalization in agriculture requiring a rapid increase in the indi- 
visible funds of the Collective Farms and the desire of the farmers 
to secure immediate returns in the form of higher money earnings 
for their collective labour. 

Both in its representation and in its discussion the Central Com- 
mittee has become more representative of the intermediate’? and 
local levels of party and state power than it was in the previous 
five-six years. In the Soviet context this would seem to represent 
a furtherance of democracy rather than a lessening of it. 


L. G. Churchward 


A NOTE ON MR CHURCHWARD’S 
COMMENTS 


THE MAIN POINTS I SOUGHT to make in my article were these: (1) 
The answerability of the Presidium and other inner bodies to the 
full Central Committee, which had been reduced to a constitutional 
fiction under Stalin, was revived in 1953, and became a factor of 
growing political importance during the next four years. Since 
the defeat of the ‘anti-party group’ in 1957 the Central Committee 
has, however, ceased to act as a court of appeal from the Presidium 
and its political significance has accordingly declined. This is under- 
lined by the recent changes in the nature of its meetings, described 
by Mr Churchward. 


12. The same might be said of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
since its reorganization in June 1957. 
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(2) The main reason for the resuscitation of the Central Commit- 
tee was the political uncertainty following Stalin’s death and the 
differences within the leadership in 1953-57. These factors would 
have made for its resuscitation quite apart from the designs of any 
particular leader. At the same time Khrushchov, who, as First 
Secretary, had the greatest influence over the Central Committee’s 
composition, actively fostered its revival and sought its goodwill. 

(3) Although the enhanced role of the Central Committee reflected 
the struggle going on in the leadership, it later began to condition 
this struggle, becoming by 1957 the crucial factor in it. 

The arguments and facts adduced by Mr Churchward, although 
interesting in themselves, would not appear to invalidate these 
points. Indeed, in discussing my article as an example of the 
application of ‘the power model’, Mr Churchward misses what seems 
to me the most important conclusion to be drawn from the account 
I gave, namely the capacity of a political institution, whose import- 
ance’ springs from its constitutional position alone and which lacks 
any direct control over the ‘instruments of power’, to acquire the 
authority to check an adverse majority in the apparent ‘locus of 
sovereign power’—given appropriate political circumstances. 

With much of what Mr Churchward writes I am in agreement. 
There is little advantage in my taking him up on points of detail. 
My article did not, of course, attempt to give a complete political 
history of post-Stalin Russia but rather concentrated on those 
aspects most relevant to my main theme. Some of the other factors 
mentioned by Mr Churchward, such as the administrative implica- 
tions of economic growth, should certainly find a place in such a 
history. Far from seeking to apply a single-factor theory to the 
interpretation of Soviet politics (‘power’ or any other) I believe 
that only a barefaced eclecticism has any chance of describing or 
understanding political behaviour in any country. I am encouraged 
by the signs of such an eclecticism in Mr Churchward, too. 

Nevertheless, there is substantial disagreement over the role of 
power considerations in Soviet political life which, I think, Church- 
ward underrates. Competition amongst individuals for advancement 
is common to all political systems. In systems where the public 
advocacy of policies contradicting those of the existing leadership 
and organization and providing alternative policies and leadership 
are forbidden, personal ambitions tend to dominate the scene. We 
find this in an extreme form in the Soviet Union, where strict en- 
forcement of the ban on factions leaves little room for political 
struggle, except between more or less amorphous patronage group- 
ings centring round individual leaders. It is for this reason that the 
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power struggle following Stalin’s death assumed forms which make 
‘succession struggle’ a pretty good name for it. But the contest for 
power does not go on in a vacuum. Decisions have constantly to be 
made, and the decisions proposed or taken by rival leaders and their 
supporters inevitably commit them to certain policy orientations. 
The success or popularity of the orientations with which individual 
leaders become identified is one of the factors determining the ex- 
tent of their support. The successful politician will tend to be one 
who, like Khrushchov, pursues vigorous organizational work to build 
up his patronage network while sponsoring practical policies answer- 
ing the urgent needs of the day. 

I would agree with most of what Churchward says about the 
Central Committee since June 1957, and like his description of it 
as ‘a gigantic country-wide cadres meeting which is serving as a 
regular agency for checking on the fulfilment of policy decisions 
and for the exchange of experience and the stimulation of socialist 
competition’. Yet for a time prior to June 1957 the Central Com- 
mittee became a sort of ‘parliament’ in the sense that the supreme 
executive was to some extent answerable to it. Answerability of the 
executive to some body, even a co-opted and largely manipulable 
one, seems to me a step forward, for the growth of a genuine con- 


stitutional order in Russia can begin in no other way. The changes 
since 1957 are a further setback to the hopes for such an order. 


T. H. Rigby 
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An Australian reviewer who attempts an appreciation of the late Dr Mac- 
Gregor Dawson’s long-awaited first volume of the official Mackenzie King 
biography! necessarily labours under a real sense of personal disability: 
he cannot expect to feel the significance of his subject matter as any contem- 
porary Canadian would. Yet this limitation is as much an advantage as a 
disadvantage. For many Canadian readers and some reviewers have evident 
difficulty in maintaining the objectivity desirable an appraising Dr Dawson’s 
work. The present reviewer recalls the comments he himself heard and read 
in Canada last year when the book was on the point of publication. It was 
clear that some Canadians—including a few whose academic training should 
have suggested greater restraint, if not reticence—were already convinced 
that the official biography was predestined to partisanship because it had been 
placed in the hands of a ‘Liberal’ historian. 

Such preconceived judgments, possibly inspired by personal political loyalties 
of the recent past, had been encouraged by earlier biographies of the Liberal 
leader. Apart from the impressionistic picture of ‘a radical in politics who, 
in life’s essentials, was a conservative’, presented by the Canadian journalist 
Bruce Hutchison,2 two Canadian historians resident at the University of 
Birmingham, Dr H. S. Ferns and Mr B. Ostry, had anticipated Dr Dawson’s 
work by The Rise of the Leader (London, 1955), the first, highly critical 
volume of a full-length biography The Age of Mackenzie King which, it is 
understood, one of the two authors has since abandoned. The central theme 
of this somewhat unconventional but well documented study was that Mackenzie 
King was ‘an impersonal, secretive, political technician who depended for his 
success upon his capacity to understand both theoretically and practically 
the anatomy of society and the laws of its movement’, and who succeeded 
because he understood better than his rivals the actual forces with which he 
had to deal in the changing Canada of the day. 

Dr Dawson, as official biographer, had one obvious advantage not only over 
Dr Ferns and Mr Ostry but also over his many critics within Canada. He and 
his research associates alone had access to the King Papers, including the Diary 
which King had kept faithfully for fifty-seven years, with self-revealing 
frankness, from the brief and sketchy contents of earlier years to later entries 
which ran to some 1,200 or 1,300 typescript pages each year. In his preface, 
Dr Dawson estimates the over-all extent of the Mackenzie King archive at 
‘from a million and three quarters to two million pages of material’, including 







































1. William Lyon Mackenzie King. A Political Biography, Volume I, 1874- 
1923, by R. MacGregor Dawson. London, Methuen & Co. Ltd. (copyright 
Canada, 1958, by University of Toronto Press). Pp. xiii + 521 including frontis- 
piece portrait and three double plates, notes and index. Australian price 121/-. 

2. The Incredible Canadian (Toronto, 1952): English edition 1953 under the 
title Mackenzie King, p. 449. 
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correspondence, notes and jottings as well as state papers and documentary 
drafts, in addition to the King family letters, which themselves present ‘a 
cross section of social history probably unrivalled in Canada’. 

From this emerges the first point which must impress a dispassionate reader: 
the profound and persistent influence which Mackenzie King’s family had 
upon the future prime minister. This family influence begins with the myth 
of his maternal grandfather, the Upper Canada rebel of 1837 who, after the 
Rebellion, ate his heart out as an exile in the United States until the general 
amnesty of 1849. Thereafter this ‘ill-starred leader of an ill-starred revolt’, 
as Professor A. R. M. Lower has described W. L. Mackenzie, played only minor 
roles in the Canadian Assembly until he retired in 1858 to die in poverty. This 
poverty his daughter inherited together with the legend on which she brought up 
her eldest son, his younger brother and their two sisters. ‘The King children 
grew up under the William Lyon Mackenzie tradition’, writes Dr Lawson. ‘His 
name might still be a by-word with some of the continuing Tories in Toronto 
—one of the neighbours in the city would not speak to them for years because 
of Mackenzie—but both parents encouraged the children to regard their father 
as a national hero.’ 

A sense of mission was thus early implanted in the young man, who read 
economics and politics (and, later, law) at the University of Toronto with 
teachers who included William Ashley of Oxford and William Cunningham 
of Cambridge. This personal. sense of mission he never lost. It gave a sort of 
Calvinistic predestination to his political ambitions. This is revealed again 
and again in the Diary—‘His mantle has fallen upon me and it shall be taken 
up and worn’ (February 26, 1898). The sense of personal mission was mixed 
with not only a strong sense of social service but also a continuing acceptance of 
family obligation. How far the latter could go is revealed by the repeated 
financial assistance given to both mother and father and, more strikingly, by 
the restraint which they (and one of his sisters) were able to exercise in 
blocking Mackenzie King’s one serious love affair. This occurred when he 
was in his early twenties. The lady was a*nurse in Chicago where King was 
following up an interest in social reform combined with an investigation of 
conditions of sweated labour which was to play a very significant part in launch- 
ing him on his career of public service. There seems little doubt that King was 
deeply attached to the lady. ‘With Miss by my side I can stand out 
against all the world and stand I will’, he recorded in the Diary on February 
26, 1898. But the family thought otherwise. His sister Jennie wrote that to 
plunge prematurely into marriage would defeat all the family’s hopes and 
beliefs and would be a poor return for all the ‘sacrifices that have been made 
for you’. His father declared: ‘. . . your first duty is to those at home; 
it is a duty that should outweigh every other consideration’. And his mother 
underlined the same theme of disappointment that all her dreams for his great 
future should ‘end in dreams’ now that ‘I am getting old ... Willie and dis- 
appointment wearies and the heart grows sick’. Her son felt the conflict of 
loyalties and apparently passed it on to the young lady, in a spate of what 
his biographer describes as ‘frantic and almost incoherent letters’, until she, 
too, developed doubts which later in 1898 led to an agreement that the two 
should separate. 

From then on, though as a young man King was extremely susceptible to 
female society and was later, on occasion, to contemplate matrimony as an 
aid to advancement, he did not find another lady to whom he was sufficiently 
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attracted to be willing to share with her his considerable future prospects. 
Thenceforth, as the family’s claims upon him receded and its interference 
gave place to praise and encouragement, King’s most keenly felt problem was 
to reconcile ambition with social service. 

It is at this point that the Dawson interpretation of the future Prime 
Minister conflicts with that of biographers like Ferns and Ostry and of King’s 
many contemporary critics, some of whom are still alive. For Dawson uses 
the Diary and other material in the King Papers to present a portrait of a 
young man who feels his Destiny but continually wrestles with his conscience 
and with the temptation to let personal advancement distract him from the 
course of social service. The point is made in the author’s third chapter which 
covers King’s years at Chicago and Harvard (where his fellowship was renewed 
in 1899 to include study abroad in the United Kingdom) before he had entered 
the public service of Canada to become, in September 1900, Deputy Minister 
(Under Secretary) of Labour and active intermediary in the settlement of 
labour disputes. ‘The two motives of ambition and public service became... 
unconsciously blended in his mind and, in fact, remained that way all his 
life.’ 

The picture of the man which thus emerges is not particularly attractive. 
Dawson makes no attempt to disguise the future Prime Minister’s constant 
and confident communion with God about his prospects, electoral and otherwise. 
‘His uniqueness lay not so much in his reliance on divine guidance as in the 
depth and certainty of that reliance. He believed that he was being led 


irresistibly step by step to a predetermined goal .. .’ Thus after visiting 
Ottawa in February, 1919, for Laurier’s funeral, which was ‘as much concerned 
with securing a new leader as it was with paying . . . last respects to the 


old one’, he quoted with approval in the Diary: ‘For if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it’, and added that this expressed his attitude to the leadership: ‘God’s work to 
be done in the world, that is all I meant it for’. And when the leadership came 
to him in August, after one of his most telling platform speeches, the Diary 
described the scene at the last ballot: ‘I thought: it is right, it is the call 
of duty. I have sought nothing, it has come. It has come from God... 
It is te His work I am called, and to it I dedicate my life’. 

Such Calvinistic faith in his future did not prevent King from careful and 
skilful preparation for it, including the cultivation of those who might prove 
influential. He had what his biographer calls ‘an uncanny talent for making 
contacts with people, and especially people who mattered’. The King Papers 
give many examples. He had displayed the talent even as an undergraduate 
at the University of Toronto—on his father’s encouragement. During his first 
visit to the United Kngdom as a civil servant, in March 1908, ‘he managed to 
meet an amazingly large number of interesting people’. These meetings in- 
cluded ‘a pleasant talk with Bonar Law, during which each dipped into the 
future and saw the other as destined for the Prime Ministership’(!). Before 
and after he entered politics in October 1908 he similarly made excellent use 
of the friendship of the Governor-General, Earl Grey, who shared King’s 
idealistic admiration for Arnold Toynbee and who worked hard in King’s 
interest with Laurier. The latter admired his young colleague and disciple, 
sometimes thought of him as his successor, but maintained for him a ‘carefully 
guarded esteem’ and showed ‘amazing forbearance’, Dawson writes, in putting 
up with King’s ‘amazing importunity’ for advancement to high office. When 
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Laurier declined to be rushed into action on his behalf King became resentful, 
for he had ‘a childlike desire to be appreciated and this was accompanied by 
a pronounced sensitiveness to real or imagined slights’. 

The issue which King’s biographer has to resolve is whether this undoubted 
evidence of ambition and faith in a predestined future was or was not accom- 
panied by an equally strong conviction of social service and belief in political 
and social principle. Ferns and Ostry fail to detect any such principles at 
work in King’s early career; Dawson finds the conviction strong and com- 
pelling. King’s attitude of mind was the same in all cases, he declares at 
p- 257: ‘an intense dislike for strife, coupled with the conviction that full 
discussion, personal contacts, compromise, and human understanding could 
alone in the end obtain general acquiescence in a decision’. 

This statement provides the clue to Dawson’s general appreciation of King; 
it also explains his answer to the most controversial issue raised by King’s 
early career: whether his encouragement of Canadian trade unions, his advocacy 
and practice of industrial conciliation (on which he made his name in the civil 
service as Deputy Minister and which in November 1909 led to his cabinet 
appointment under Laurier as Minister of Labour), can be reconciled with 
his services to John D. Rockefeller Jr. (after he had lost his seat in the 
House of Commons in the elections of September 1911 which brought down 
the Laurier Government) and, in particular, with the part he played in the 
Colorado steel strike in 1915. Ferns and Ostry are forthright in their con- 
demnation of King’s role in the United States in the years between 1912 and 
1919. They make much use of official American documents, including the report 
of the Walsh Commission on Industrial Relations, to label King as the paid 
agent of John D. Jr., who allowed himself to be used to cover up the public 
odium which resulted from the strike breaking methods used in Colorado. 
Far from supporting trade unionism in these years, as he subsequently implied, 
the future Liberal leader was selling to the Rockefellers and other large 
American business concerns his plan for the company union, the very antithesis 
of trade unionism proper. ‘In most lives there must be some area of certainty; 
some person or principle which is good and right beyond question. In 
Mackenzie King’s life the Rock of Ages was Rockefeller, sans peur et sans 
reproche . .. Mackenzie King’s policy seems indeed to have been based on 
self-deception, purposeful forgetting of the facts, an undemocratic theory of 
politics, a powerful ambition and the need for a job.’8 

The additional evidence produced by Dawson successfully rebuts the first 
of these charges, subservience to John D. Jr. The Diary reveals early prejudice 
against the Rockefellers replaced by personal confidence in John D. Jr. and a 
feeling of opportunity through him ‘to work out in a practical form ideas 
and ideals respecting industrial relations which I have long cherished . . .’ 
The close personal relationship did not produce sychophancy but was consistent 
on occasion with strongly worded critical letters, such as that reproduced by 
Dawson on pp. 247-8, which he says were ‘not infrequent’ and were not resented 
by their recipient. The same points of close friendship combined with critical 
comment had already been made by John D. Jr.’s official biographer, Raymond 
B. Fosdick. 


3. The Age of Mackenzie King. The Rise of the Leader, pp. 212-4. 
4. John D. Rockefeller Jr. A Portrait (New York, 1956), pp. 169-172 and 
Chapter: VIII and IX passim. 
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A dispassionate reading nevertheless leaves the present writer of the opinion 
that Dawson has not disposed of the substance of the second charge of supporting 
company unionism. Dawson does, indeed, suggest that there was a basic 
difference between the two men. ‘Rockefeller, in truth, did not comprehend 
unionism and did not want union recognition; he dreaded it and welcomed 
the [King’s] Plan as a possible alternative to the wider union. King, for his 
part, did not favour recognition with the union’s existing leadership; but he 
looked forward with equanimity to the acceptance of the union in due course.’ 
But in a later chapter, describing King’s visit to England in 1919, Dawson 
remarks that, while King then renewed old acquaintance with the Webbs and 
others, ‘he discovered with some dismay that his absence from public life had 
caused him to lose touch with many changes in contemporary ideas and insti- 
tutions. He was surprised at the strong socialistic trend in English labour 
and found that it was inclined to look down on North American thinking on 
labour matters (including even the cherished Colorado Plan) as quite out of 
date.’ 

The truth would seem to be that, for all the social idealism of King’s earlier 
activities in denunciation of sweat-shops in Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal 
and his impatience with stiffnecked Canadian industrialists with whom he 
negotiated as Deputy Minister of Labour, the personal factor had always loomed 
larger in industrial conciliation than the principle of collective action by trade 
unions. This goes further than explanation of a consistent attitude to industrial 
relations; it underlay most of King’s political and administrative activity. 
‘.. . he was at heart a pragmatist who was primarily concerned with achieving 
concrete results. His programme was founded on his inner conviction of its 
social worthiness plus a shrewd appraisal of its timeliness, both as a political 
bond and as an issue likely to command popular support . .. He was an 
opportunist, but with principles.’ 

One of King’s basic convictions was his belief in the role of the political 
party in Canada, both in propagating and carrying out ideas and policies and 
in ‘the bringing together of diverse and even conflicting groups and interests 
so as to secure a working agreement and a measure of common action’. No 
section of Dawson’s volume is more convincing than the three chapters, eleven 
to thirteen, which cover King’s career in domestic politics from his return 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to win the Liberal leadership after the 
disastrous cleavage of the party on the conscription issue of 1917 and his 
subsequent consolidation of the Liberals and their return to power in 1921. 
Despite the grave handicap of parliamentary inexperience and consequent lack 
of technical skill in the House, King showed all the tolerance and those 
persuasive personal qualities, in handling Liberal politicians on both right and 
left wings, which had won him recognition in his earlier career in industrial 
conciliation. 

This first volume which ends in 1923 is necessarily concerned in the main 
with Mackenzie King’s domestic record, but the concluding chapters introduce 
the reader to King the champion of Canadian autonomy. Indeed, Dr Dawson’s 
decision to take his first volume to 1923 instead of ending it with King’s 
selection as Liberal leader in 1919 (as did Ferns and Ostry) is the more 
welcome because of the author’s professional competence in the field of imperial 
relations. The editor of The Development of Dominion Status 1900 to 1936 
(London, 1937) is thus able to draw upon the King papers to re-tell the story 
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of the Canadian Prime Minister’s role in such matters as Lloyd George’s 
sabre-rattling over Chanak, the controversy over the ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty, the separate Canadian signature of the Halibut Fisheries Treaty of 
1923, and the Imperial Conference of that year. In view of the additional 
evidence published since Dr Dawson’s collection of documents in 1937 and, 
in particular, of the three volumes of proceedings of the Colonial and Imperial 
Conferences edited by M. Ollivier (Ottawa, 1954), it was scarcely reasonable 
to expect striking new revelations in these closing chapters of the biography. 
The survey of King’s contribution to Imperial relations in the early years 
after the first world war nevertheless has more than biographical significance. 
On the vexed question of the separate signature of the Halibut Fisheries 
Treaty, for example, it is made clear that King very deliberately failed to 
reveal his intentions to the British Government and its Ambassador at 
Washington. In Dawson’s words, ‘King evidently wished to postpone raising 
the issue so as to give the British Government very little time in which to 
combat the Canadian proposal if the treaty was to be signed on the appointed 
day’. This was sharp practice, perhaps, but the wisdom of reticence was more 
defensibly displayed over the British Government’s failure to invite Canada 
to be represented at Lausanne. The Diary reveals King’s relief at being 
left out: ‘I had expected an invitation and was dreading the refusal it might 
be necessary to send’. (Oct. 28, 1922.) 

Perhaps the most striking point in the Dawson survey of these events is 
the importance which he allots to King’s role at the (his first) Imperial 
Conference in 1923. In view of the restraint of the Irish representatives so 
soon after the 1921 Treaty and of South Africa’s continued representation 
by Smuts, the lead passed to King and was used to such effect against Curzon 
and Bruce that Dawson gives the 1923 Conference rather more significance 
than is customary. In his view: ‘The Imperial Conference of 1923 gave 
Mackenzie King one of the great personal triumphs of his career. This 
Conference was the decisive one in Empire relations: the turning point where 
the Empire reversed its tendency of the war and post-war period and moved 
towards a more stable condition based on the nationalism and independence 


of the Dominions.’ 


* * * 





With the Conference of 1923 Dawson ends the first volume of the official 
biography. Since his death leaves it for another to take up his pen, there 
is more justification than usual in considering this first volume as a self- 
contained unit. And the volume has a unity of its own. It is immensely 
readable. The style is simple and the phrasing quiet; there are few purple 
patches. The language is non-emotive throughout and there is a disarming 
candour in quotations from the Diary which suggests objective selection of 
relevant material regardless of its reflection on the personal habits and 
practices of the subject of the biography. Indeed, a dispassionate reader 
who stands above the battle of Canadian political and academic rivalries can 
detect no evidence of the partisanship so loudly proclaimed over Dr Dawson’s 
selection as biographer. The biography nevertheless endorses one preconceived 
prejudice to which the present reviewer pleads guilty: dislike and distrust for 
Mackenzie King’s testamentary instruction that the Diary should be destroyed 
on completion of the biography. Dr Dawson’s own pages (265-6) contain 
one damning illustration of the dangers inherent in such action: the discovery 
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that a statement in Sir Robert Borden’s Memoirs reflecting adversely on King’s 
loyalty to Laurier in 1917, which was allegedly based on an entry in Borden’s 
diary for 7 August, 1917, was not in fact supported by re-examination of the 
text of that diary. Who is to check Dr Dawson’s extracts?! 

One further criticism may be made which is also no reflection on the 
author of William Lyon Mackenzie King. It is a very great pity that a 
book of such political and historical significance should appear at a price 
quite beyond the means of the general reader outside North America. The 
Preface makes clear that the considerable costs of preparing the material 
were met in part from funds originally granted to King by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and subsequently ‘increased by the generosity of the Foundation’. 
It seems regrettable that this subsidy could not also have extended to the 
actual publication of this 500-page volume, the Australian retail price of which 
is 121/-. 


REVIEWS 


NEHRU. A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. Michael Brecher. London, 0O.U.P., 
1959. Pp. xvi + 682. Australian price 62/-. 

Dr Brecher, who is Associate Professor of Political Science at McGill 
University and the author of a book on the Kashmir problem, has written, 
not merely the best biography of Nehru, but also one of the most compre- 
hensive political accounts of modern India. Accurate, scholarly and detailed, 
the work is based on wide research and many interviews in India and England. 
The author has been given favoured treatment in access to Government of India 
and Congress archives: there are references to secret reports of the special branch 
of the Intelligence Bureau of the Government of India and to secret telegrams 
between British prime ministers and viceroys from 1919 to 1943, a period 
for which scholars in most countries must, as yet, rely on non-archival sources. 
Dr Brecher has produced a sympathetic and sound interpretation of Nehru 
and the political problems of India since 1947. There are pictures of the 
duumvirate of Nehru and Patel and of the Indian parliament and cabinet 
at work, and short summaries of such issues as States re-organisation, the 
language question, the five-year plans and community development. India’s 
foreign policy is explained, and consideration given to such problems as 
why Nehru and Indian opinion generally have in the past been more critical 
of the West than of the Soviet bloc. The work ends with speculation about 
the old question ‘after Nehru, who and what?’ Dr Brecher’s book deserves to 
be very widely read. 

The first half of the book, dealing with the period before 1947, is less 
satisfactory than the second. The casting of the work in the form of a 
‘political biography’ raises serious problems for the reviewer. As biography, 
the book tells us little that is new, for there have been other accounts. 
Nehru himself, in his Discovery of India and Autobiography and in reported 
interviews and volumes of letters and speeches, has already provided a record 
of one of the most sensitive, introspective and articulate of world leaders. 
Moreover, does the form of this book exempt the author from the responsibilities 
of an historian? If it is to be considered as history, it comes close to being 
‘history as the propaganda of the victors’. The British do not seem to get 
their due; nor do the Congress moderates, the Liberals, Jinnah and the Muslim 
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League, Subhas Chandra Bose, the Communists, the non-Congress Socialists 
and Nehru’s right-wing critics. Even Gandhi seems to have been inadequately 
treated. Yet the book is 640 pages in length, contains much, for example on 
recent Indian economic problems, that is not central to the biographical treat- 
ment, and is repetitious in parts. The neglect of the losers seems to have 
been due not merely to limitations of space and subject-matter but to the 
author’s affection for liberalism, secularism, democracy and anti-colonialism, all 
combined in Nehru, his hero and the victor of the Indian freedom struggle. 
Moreover, there is little that is new in the way of penetrating or original 
historical analysis into such obvious questions as the reasons for Hindu- 
Muslim differences or the nature of Congress organsation and support. The 
author appears to accept uncritically the existence of British ‘divide and rule’ 
policies. Despite access to sources normally denied to historians, he has not 
asked many new questions in the first half of his book. 

Nehru, as Gandhi’s first lieutenant in the independence struggle, emerges 
as a radical, not merely in his infusion of socialism into the Congress, but in 
his rejection of compromise with the British. Gandhi appears cautious by 
comparison. Nehru opposed the taking of office by the Congress in the 
Provinces in 1937. He rejected Dominion Status as an objective, remarking 
in 1940 that it was as ‘dead as a doornail’. Yet only seven years later India 
attained independence as a Dominion, and subsequently, largely at Nehru’s 
urging, decided to remain in the Commonwealth. Did the radicals in the 
Congress really hasten Indian independence by spurning successive British 
offers as inadequate or insincere? Perhaps, instead, they built up a tradition 
of irresponsibility and lawlessness, and increased Muslim League intransigence 
to the point where Pakistan was inevitable. The British and the moderates 
deserve more from the author than they receive. There is little mention of 
the civil services, the legislative structure and the judicature left by the 
British; these have enabled Nehru to carry out some of his most notable 
achievements since independence. 

The best history in the work is the narrative of events in the few years 
before independence and partition. Dr Brecher has interviewed many of those 
who were involved. The personal roles of Jinnah, Mountbatten and Nehru 
are emphasised. He considers that without Jinnah there would have been 
no Pakistan, and points out that it was Nehru who, despite Gandhi’s opposition, 
ultimately decided that the Congress should accept Mountbatten’s plan for 
partition. Dr Brecher concludes: ‘It is easy to speculate on what might have 
been. But in terms of their oft-stated goal of a united India would it not 
have been wiser for Nehru and his colleagues to reject the Mountbatten plan 
which, in any case, was on the verge of collapse? By so doing they would 
probably have won independence—and unity. Having waited thirty years, 
should they not have waited a little longer, as Gandhi suggested? Perhaps 
they did not because they had been totally demoralised by the events of 1942 
and beyond.’ The failure of Nehru and others to appreciate that partition 
would result in large-scale migration and disorder in the Punjab was a 
‘tragic misreading of mass psychology’. Nehru believed that the acceptance 
of the Muslim League’s demand for partition would ensure protection for 
the minorities. As Dr Brecher remarks of an earlier period: ‘Nehru was 
incapable of thinking in terms of communalism, which he viewed as basically 
a struggle for jobs and prestige among opportunistic politicians using religious 
symbols and loyalties to further their own aims’. It could be argued that had 
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the Congress been more conciliatory towards the Muslim League before 
1939, there might well have been no Pakistan; had there been less wishful 
thinking, half a million deaths might have been averted. 

Dr Brecher outlines Nehru’s major achievements in domestic affairs since 
1947: the maintenance of unity, political stability and democracy, a secular 
state, the introduction of economic planning and social reforms. From the 
many questions raised, one aspect will be selected for comment, although the em- 
phasis is the reviewer’s, not the author’s. Dr Brecher writes that Nehru, in office, 
has been a ‘social reformer’, not a ‘social revolutionary’. The stress on party unity 
necessary during the independence struggle, his basic liberalism, Gandhi’s 
emphasis on persuasion, the experience of the disorders of 1947 and, it might be 
added, his age, have all made him cautious. Dr Brecher points to the wide 
gap that often exists between his words and his deeds: ‘Over the years he 
had denounced many unsavoury features of Indian public life, but the matter 
frequently rested there. He has criticised nepotism and corruption in the 
administration but has never acted against them. He has deplored the cesspools 
of disease and degradation that are the slums of Delhi and other major cities, 
but they remain. He has castigated black-marketeering and other nefarious 
aspects of Indian business life; in the earlier days, he even threatened to shoot 
or whip the guilty. But these practices continue. This is not to suggest that 
Nehru alone can solve all the problems of Indian society. But rhetoric alone 
will not improve the situation.’ Earlier he says: ‘The fact of the matter 
is that Nehru is an inept administrator.’ Vacillation, a desire to please everyone, 
a complete lack of ruthlessness, a tendency to yield to pressure, bad judgment 
of character, and insufficient delegation of authority and provision for tomorrow 
are all weaknesses detected by Dr Brecher. But they are, of course, ‘the 
weaknesses of a giant’, to be viewed in the perspective of his achievements. 
There are limits to what can be accomplished through legislation, as Jaya 
Prakash Narayan, who is second only to Nehru in his national appeal, affirmed 
when he left politics to join Vinoba Bhave’s movement. There are limits also 
to what one man can do, especially when that man, like Nehru, places such 
great emphasis on party and national unity. Yet Dr Brecher says, of the 
statesmen of the twentieth century, ‘Only Gandhi inspired greater faith and 
adoration among the masses. Only Stalin, perhaps, had greater power’. It 
could be asked why that power has not been used to organise an elite capable 
of arousing the enthusiasm and directing the energies of the masses. It will 
take more than the ‘administrative jungle’, as Nehru has on more than one 
occasion called the central bureaucracy, to move the under-employed and largely 
rural millions who are India’s greatest asset. As Dr Brecher tells us, even 
the community development programme has produced disappointing psycho- 
logical (if better material) results, while the Congress Party is declining with 
corruption and factionalism paralleling the last days of the Kuomintang 
and is falling in popular esteem and support. He shrewdly suggests as one 
possibility that Nehru may, unintentionally, be creating urges and expectations 
that no democratic party will be able to satisfy in the future. Although he 
has kept India secular, democratic and united and on the path to social 
and economic regeneration—and these are great achievements—the fact that 
he has not provided an effective organisation to move the masses might well 
be his greatest failure. 


K. L. Gillion 
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SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. Raymond L. Garthoff. 
London, Atlantic Books, Stevens and Sons, 1958. Pp. xvi + 283. Australian 
price 34/6. 

In post-war Britain, Labour and Conservative governments have espoused 
somewhat different grand strategies. In the U.s.A., under its present adminis- 
tration, there has been a similar though less definite concomitance between 
political and strategic opposition. In the U.S.S.R., as the work under review 
illustrates, a long-standing interdependence between the party, the government 
bureaucracy, and the armed servces has been confirmed by the newly-established 
intimacy of political and strategic control made necessary by the weapon- 
systems of mutual deterrence, producing jointly a single history in which the 
political and military aspects are each needed to make sense of the other. 
Garthoff’s second chapter, ‘The Role of the Military in Soviet Politics’ tells, 
for instance, a fascinating story of four phases—under Stalin, under Malenkov, 
during the rise (militarily supported) of Khrushchev, and after the fall 
of Marshal Zhukov in December, 1957. 

The book is to be praised for its author’s objective and indeed sympathetic 
insight into the problems of the Russian military as they see them, and also 
for a consequent soundness of method: he eschews the tendency, common in 
American writers, to show up the malignity of the Soviet system at every 
turn; and, on the other hand, he refuses to straitjacket the evidence into a 
model of ‘rational behaviour’. constructed upon Western utilitarian criteria of 
rationality. The grand strategy he thus depicts, especially post-Stalin, is 
clearly a reasoned and sensible one, though old-fangled in an occasional detail, 
and expounded always in the regime’s ponderous Victorian rhetoric. Like the 
weapon-systems it deals in, the strategy’s latest development is new-fangled 
in everything but vocabulary. Garthoff explicitly defends this contemporary 
version from charges that Soviet military thought is ‘lagging’. ‘A future war 
might be over in days, but if it weren’t, would the side which had planned 
on a long war be guilty of a “lag”? A thermonuclear blitzkrieg might catch 
the enemy sufficiently off-guard to win; but is it a “lag” to doubt the certainty 
of such a strategy?’ (Page 90.) 

Part I of the book opens with an exposition of Soviet strategy and policy, 
and closes with a third chapter on organization of the Soviet forces (as of 
late 1957). Part II takes the reader from the era of superstitious deference 
to the letter of ‘Stalinist military science’ (‘not a single article on atomic 
energy or atomic weapons is known to have appeared . . . from 1947 through 
1953’—p. 64) onward to Marshal Rotmistrov’s finally-successful attempt to 
allow some significance to the possibility of surprise attack (and of counter- 
vailing surprise, or the ‘pre-emptive blow’); discusses limited war; and shows 
the ‘Soviet Image of the Enemy’ (which at that date nowhere referred to 
deterrence). Part III examines in detail Russian land, air, and sea power 
(the great submarine fleet was built to interdict Western trans-oceanic supplies 
in a long war Westerners did not expect; but now, as ‘bonus’, provides 
strategic nuclear capability), and ends with missiles. (These were taken 
seriously by Soviet theorists in the mid-’forties, and ICBMs were under 
development long before a hydrogen warhead to fit them was available. Gart- 
hoff thinks that ICBMs must enjoin a grand strategy of deterrence upon the 
Russians.) Part IV guesses at Soviet strategy in the nineteen-seventies, con- 
cluding that the deterrent strategy is likely to persist whatever sub-continental 
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gains are made by either side, provided there is no general war or disarmament. 
Part V is an invaluable guide to bibliography and interpretation. 

The U.s.s.R. remains faithful to a classic conception of balanced and co- 
operative forces, regarding reliance upon one arm alone, or upon the effects 
of surprise, as ‘adventuristic’. They can therefore wage many sorts of war. 
Garthoff argues that they plan, in a total nuclear war, to strike—pre-emptively 
if possible—against American cities; but that, since they cannot hope as 
yet to seize North America, they also intend in that case to over-run 
the whole Eurasian land-mass, thus counter-balancing the Western hemisphere 
and acquiring substitutes for destroyed Soviet resources. 


A. L. Burns 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE SOVIET BLOC. G. A. Modelski. For the Aus- 
tralian National University. Melbourne University Press, 1959. Pp. 226. 30/-. 

A society founded on materialism inevitably places great emphasis on tech- 
nology. This is the more so where, as in the Soviet Union, there is rigid 
economic planning from the central government of all economic activities. It 
occasions no surprise therefore that the Soviet and its satellite countries 
should have embarked upon an ambitious programme in atomic energy research 
and development. This book by Mr Modelski attempts to trace the diverse 
and farflung activities in relation to atomic energy in the Soviet bloc. However 
well this task might be done, and, let me say straightway, Mr Modelski has 
done it very well, the attempt cannot be final and conclusive in itself. The 
author, in his preface, points out that he must rely on such published infor- 
mation as is available and draw his deductions therefrom. More importantly 
any appraisal of atomic energy in the Soviet bloc must of necessity be preceded 
by an appraisal of the economic possibilities of power generation from nuclear 
sources. 

Any element of the earth’s limited natural resources which in a cupful 
possesses the same theoretical energy as countless thousands of tons of coal, 
offers a tremendous future prospect for mankind. But as children of our era 
we are preoccupied with the question of when this potential energy will be 
harnessed for economic production of electric power. It is a pity that Mr 
Modelski was forced to complete his manuscript prior to the Geneva Con- 
ference of August 1958 which he mentions in a brief postscript. One observer 
summed up his impressions of that Conference by saying that ‘the scales 
have fallen from many eyes’ about electric power from nuclear energy. It 
would appear that on a world-wide basis a much sterner appraisal is now 
being made of the economics of nuclear power and the consensus of opinion 
in the major countries appears to be that it may well be another decade or 
more before nuclear power is competitive with power generated from con- 
ventional sources. Engineering design and the development of the necessary 
industrial production techniques and facilities have proved more difficult and 
time-consuming than was anticipated. Mr Modelski recognizes that the actual 
construction and operation of load bearing stations in the U.S.S.R. and its 
associated states will not necessarily be completed by the early dates stated 
in current Five Year Plans of the countries concerned. There are currently 
firm indications that the Soviet Union itself will proceed more slowly with the 
installation of nuclear power. A fortiori, development will probably also be 
slower in the satellites. 7 

The author traces in detail Soviet scientific achievements in fields connected 
with atomic energy prior to 1940. From this he deduces that the Soviet atomic 
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programme gained very little either in the military or civilian spheres from 
any information obtained as a result of war-time and post-war espionage. 

The author has obviously combed carefully through all Soviet publications 
and from it extracted many meaningful pieces of information which he uses 
to examine critically the probable state of affairs in atomic energy in the 
Soviet bloc. Stated broadly the book covers the research programmes, raw 
material and other resources and power plans of each country of the bloc 
together with chapters on co-operation within the bloc, Communist Chinese 
efforts and the place of Soviet atomics in world affairs. There is scarcely a 
major aspect upon which he does not touch. Many of these tantalize the reader 
to know more. Examples are many but the few I would mention are—the 
interest of Poland and East Germany in the use of atomic energy for marine 
propulsion; the Soviet concentration on how to use waste products which 
could open the way to much more attractive economics for nuclear power; 
the immense importance, as compared with the western countries, of the use 
of isotopes in industry and agriculture; the university training which is 
being developed for nuclear scientists and technologists; the parallel between 
the proposed Czechoslovakian reactor type and that which Canada favours; 
the need felt by the other members of the bloc to have bilateral co-operation 
among themselves, independently of their ties with the Soviet Union. Another 
matter of importance is the position of the Soviet Union as to self sufficiency 
in the raw materials required for atomic energy. There has been some slight 
evidence that Russian uranium is extremely difficult and costly to produce. 
But, again on the information which is available, this is a hard fact to 
substantiate. 

Not the least of the tantalizing aspects thrown up upon which this reviewer 
would have liked to have read more, is the pattern of administration of atomic 
energy in the Soviet Union itself and in the other countries of the bloc. 

Atomic energy has become a main arena of rivalry between the U.S.A. 
and the U.s.s.R. An early result was the trading of research information and 
opinions at Geneva in 1955, repeated in 1958. Whether these rivalries with 
the concomitant bringing together of scientists will help towards a more 
favourable political relation remains to be seen. As Mr Modelski points out: 
‘The Soviet bloc atomic programme is one aspect of the Soviet’s bid to match 
and overtake U.S. industrial power. It is essential that a true assessment of 
Communist potential should guide the west in meeting this challenge.’ 

A. D. McKnight 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1958. J. 
Hampden Jackson (Ed.) Contributions by the editor, Herbert Butterfield, 
D. W. Brogan, H. C. Darby, Sir Ernest Barker, A. Ewert and I. L. Foster. 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Stg. 20/-. 

The great problem involved in writing a ‘short history’ is the obvious one— 
what to leave out? Discerning readers are sure to complain about some of the 
omissions, and to weigh the missing topics in the balance against themes and 
materials which have been included. This test can be an unjust one, but if we 
apply it provisionally—‘without prejudice’ as the lawyers say—to this volume, 
the results are startling. Here is a France without Rabelais, Montaigne, Bodin, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, the Encyclopédie, Chateaubriand, Comte, 
Balzac, Michelet, Hugo, Flaubert, Renan, Zola, Taine, Claudel, Péguy, Sartre 
... The four greatest names of the seventeenth century are mentioned once, 
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uninspiringly, in the phrase, ‘among the philosophers of the period were 
Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet and Fénelon’. The contribution of France in the 
last five centuries to art, literature, philosophy, scholarship, science and saint- 
liness is missing. Maybe there is scope for argument about the relevance of 
such themes to general history; what are we to say, however, when we find 
that the Revolution—causes, ideals, constitutions, cruelties, social tensions, 
memories—is disposed of in 34 pages, while by contrast the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars occupy 25 pages and the campaigns of the First World 
War 44? Napoleon’s flat-bottomed invasion barges ride freely at anchor in 
a harbourage greater than that allotted to the whole religion and culture of 
the Middle Ages. In the 15 pages allotted to the hundred years preceding the 
Revolution there is no reference to Jansenism, to the Parlement of Paris, to the 
philosophes, to the class structure, to the révolte nobiliaire—indeed, the his- 
torians’ ‘eighteenth century’, that brilliant, decadent and complicated world 
which produced the Revolution and which the Revolution destroyed is missing 
altogether, and in its place is an essay on ‘Anglo-French rivalry, 1689-1789’. 
As a result, the meagre pages on the Revolution make the whole overturn 
inexplicable, except indeed from the conservative, governmental, patriotic point 
of view here adopted (in spite of the ‘mob’ and ‘agitators’, national unity and 
glory were preserved), which has had no great exponent among academic 
historians since Louis Madelin’s vivid history was published forty years ago. 
Napoleon III is another good test of the balance of the volume. His foreign 
policy and wars occupy 7 pages; his social and economic policy is not 
mentioned—there is not even a word about Haussmann’s Paris to form a 
transition to the tourist guides. In short, the France that one loves is not 
here, and it is impossible to agree with the claim on the dust-jacket that ‘this 
is an excellent introduction to French history, and the only one of its kind 
in English’. 

There is, however, an explanation for the shortcomings of a volume which 
has such a distinguished editor and distinguished contributors. The book is 
based on the historical sections of the Handbook issued by the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty during the war. The aims of this Handbook seem 
to have been to give a lucid account of the centralization and growth of the 
French state, the complications of its frontier problems and territorial acquisi- 
tions, the rise of French sea-power and Anglo-French rivalry, the French 
colonies, and the state of French politics in the very modern period. Aided by 
a magnificent array of maps and diagrams, this limited task is skilfully per- 
formed with masterly brevity. A few minor queries—Louis XIV’s motives 
for persecuting the Huguenots (p. 60) need restating in the light of M. 
Oricibal’s brilliant essay on this theme; is it true (p. 61) that Protestants 
had ‘no legal standing’ in France until 18017; did Fleury really neglect the 
navy (p. 97)?; was the Louisiana cession (p. 104) so altruistic? There is also 
a wrong date on p. 109. But these are small matters. The essential point a 
reviewer must make is a simple one. Within the limits of the original aims 
of the contributors (whose reputations are beyond all argument in the realm 
of historical scholarship), this book contains forthright and useful essays; 
but the Handbook of Naval Intelligence can never be transfigured into a 
short history of France, and all Mr Hampden Jackson’s editorial skill canngt 
perform this miracle. 


J. McManners 
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GERMANY AND WORLD POLITICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Ludwig Dehio. Translated by Dieter Pevsner. London, Chatto and Windus, 
1959. Pp. 142. Australian price 29/9. 

This book by a German historian is worthy of notice for two reasons. 
Firstly, for the way in which it is written. German scholars love to compose 
bulky volumes and learned treatises. They seldom produce essays in the 
English tradition. They concentrate on the contents at the expense of the 
form, preferring the heavy armour of innumerable footnotes to the literary 
brilliance, the sparkling presentation of aspects and points of view. Professor 
Dehio is different; he offers us his searching analysis with grace. ‘How can 
one hope to understand the movements of a ship if one fails to take into 
account the wind and the waves?’ he asks (p. 74). Aware that it is dangerous 
to rely for an explanation of actions of governments on official records only, 
he insists that we have also to understand the attitudes of the governed 
whose approval or criticism helped to shape those documents. 

Secondly, as with the author’s earlier volume Gleichgewicht oder Hegemonie, 
these five essays have been largely stimulated by the necessity for an inquest 
on Germany’s past following her collapse in 1945. In this Dehio is in unison 
with the late Friederich Meinecke, who remarked that ‘our traditional picture 
of history, with which we grew up, now requires a fundamental revision, in 
order clearly to distinguish from each other the true and false values of 
our history’. Since then the glorification of the State by German historians, 
their inclination to idealise power and war and to attribute absolute value 
to the national idea have been examined by younger men such as J. A. von 
Rantzau and Walter Hofer.! 

With an admirable blend of concern and detachment, free from masochism 
or resentment, Professor Dehio unravels the ideological web woven by some 
leading German academics and publicists before 1918. In particular he examines 
the outlook of the ‘liberal imperialists’, people like Max Lenz, Hans Delbriick, 
Hintze, Meinecke and Erich Marcks. He shows how they re-interpreted Ranke’s 
rather spritualised concept of ‘balance of power’ adapting it to their hopes of 
breaking English naval supremacy. In doing so an otherwise critical writer like 
Delbriick found himself in complete agreement with Admiral von Tirpitz’s theory 
of risks. These men believed and desired that the European system would be 
replaced by a new world system of states and that Germany far from 
attempting to achieve world hegemony was merely trying to establish this 
new balance of power. There is an odd barrenness and quixotry about these 
German idéologues trying to justify the German power drive without exactly 
wishing for a world war. 

Dehio rightly observes that the idea of a German Mission lacked universal 
appeal. It is true that, during the First World War, the philosopher Max 
Scheler talked of the rise of Germany as that of the Fourth Estate, a slogan 
taken up by Goebbels’ acid dichotomy of the ‘Haves’ and the ‘Have-Nots’ 
twenty years later. However, the Germans ‘really had no spiritual weapon 
comparable with those of the Western Powers’ (p. 97). The author has much 
to say on the disjointedness between the ideal and the practical in the German 
outlook, on ‘its peculiar tendency to isolate spiritual matters from questions 


1. See German History. Some New German Views, edited by Hans Kohn, 
London, 1954. 
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of political power’ (p. 108). He is conscious of the lack of inner harmony 
in German history which he not very convincingly dates back to the time of 
the Hohenstauffen and which was beyond repair once the foundations of 
Bismarck’s Second Empire had been laid. 

Dehio looks to the future with a mixture of confidence and pessimism. On 
the one hand, he regards as a positive aspect of the discordant German history 
that ‘it offers a far better opportunity for a new start than does the harmonious 
history of happier nations’ (p. 108). On the other hand, he does not take 
the German willingness to integrate in Western Europe at its face value. 
The German post-war cry for Europe might be motivated by escapism, he 
thinks, or even conceal ‘a desire to restore German supremacy in some more 
acceptable guise’ (p. 136). Yet the developments of the last few years with 
their astonishing rapprochement between Adenauer’s Germany and De Gaulle’s 
France and with the remarkable annual conferences of leading British and 
West German parliamentarians and publicists seem to indicate that German 
nationalism has at last receded and that in the age of the European Common 
Market the rivalries in Western Europe are giving way to a more reasonable 
co-operation. 


E. Bramsted 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. A. P. Thornton. London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1959. Pp. xiv + 370. 

Professor Thornton’s book is a provocative contribution to the growing 
literature. on the British Empire and Commonwealth. The anti-imperialist 
will almost certainly criticise it as an apology for Empire while the advocate 
of Commonwealth will consider that the author has underestimated the value 
and importance of the less tangible features of the Commonwealth. The realist 
student of international relations will subscribe to the insistence on analysing 
the significant character of the Commonwealth in terms of national interest 
and British power. He will not, however, be party to the plea for a revived 
British imperialism grounded on moral leadership. But very few will fail 
to find the work stimulating, not only because of its provocative character, 
but also because the writer brings to his task a considerable learning, a fluent 
pen, and for the most part a capacity for clear exposition. 

Thornton is not concerned to describe the expansion of the British Empire 
or to trace the development of the British Commonwealth of Nations. His 
aim is ‘to set out and account for those changes in attitude towards the 
British Empire which have been adopted by men in power, by men out of it, 
and by public opinion in general during the past hundred years; and to 
assess the impact these various attitudes have made at different times on the 
role played by Great Britain in world affairs’. More specifically his concern 
is to trace the rise of that concept of Empire which held sway towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and to examine the mounting attacks 
against this position. 

Cautioned but undeterred by Sir Keith Hancock’s reminder that imperialism 
is no word for scholars, Thornton accepts for the purposes of this study 
Rosebery’s definition: ‘that greater pride in Empire which is called Imperialism 
and is a larger patriotism’. Effectively understood and applied this idea, the 
author argues, had two major elements. The first was an appreciation that 
politics were about power and that the visible expression of British power was 
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the extent and magnitude of the British Empire. Moreover in Disraeli’s view, 
and that of all succeeding imperialists, it was necessary to publicise this power. 
Other nations would accept, as Britain’s position in the world, the assessment 
Britain herself made and successfully promulgated. The second element was an 
emotional belief in the Empire of the kind most comprehensively embraced in 
the phrase ‘the public school spirit’. In tracing the development of the imperial 
idea which embodied these two elements from the 1850’s to the turn of the 
century the author is at his best, even if to the liberal it is a provocative best. 
His warm sympathy for the imperialist position combined with his undoubted 
skill brings an insight to the examination of this idea which is seldom met 
in these days when empire is out of fashion. When, however, the study moves 
to consider the attacks against this position the emphasis of the interpretation 
becomes rather more contentious. 

Thornton examines in turn the impact on the imperial idea of war, nation- 
alism and democracy and his final chapter, ‘The Combined Assault’, brings the 
story down to the aftermath of Suez. In these chapters he ranges broadly, 
examining the attacks on the old imperial idea not only for example from the 
left, from the dominions, and from the nascent nationalisms of Asia and Africa 
but also from within the ranks of the Tory imperialists themselves, reflected 
in the changing products of the public school system. There is no doubt that 
he meets the problem of interweaving these various strands with commendable 
skill and in view of the rather artificial divisions which his chapter headings 
impose there is not an excessive amount of repetition. He may perhaps be 
criticised for his assessments of public opinion which seem to be based more 
on hunches than on adequate surveys. At this level, however, Thornton’s 
approach does not pretend to be more than impressionistic and his impressions 
at least sound plausible. Where the greater reserve has to be felt is about 
those sections which attempt to be at once commendatory and analytical. 
Although Thornton shows the imperial position being defeated on virtually 
the whole front and the ranks of the imperialists being severely thinned, he 
is reluctant to jettison the imperial concept. This leads him in his conclusions 
to call on imperialists, of all political colourings, to take the initiative in 
advancing the imperial idea. But precisely what form the imperial idea should 
now take he is at something of a loss to prescribe. The one suggestion which 
he does make is that Britain, still having status within the Commonwealth 
but having substantially lost function, might regain its function by resuming 
a role of moral leadership with the assistance of the other Commonwealth 
countries. Any member nation which is not morally and ideologically ‘like- 
minded’ and which wishes to leave the Commonwealth should not be encouraged 
to remain for ‘its departure is more a gain than a loss to the Commonwealth 
itself’. But not only is this proposal somewhat nebulous, it is also oddly at 
variance with the earlier explanation of Commonwealth meaningfulness in a 
world context largely n terms of Britain’s prestige and virtual monopolistic 
control of British foreign policy. 

If Thornton had been as detached about the imperial idea as he is, for 
the most part, unenchanted by the mystique of Commonwealth, this work might 
well have been a substantial addition to the realist literature about the Empire 
and Commonwealth. As it stands, it is not an unimportant work but, regrettably, 
partisanship does intrude occasionally to confuse and to distort perspective. 


C. Grimshaw 
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MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. G. McT. Kahin (ed.). Cornell University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 607. $7.25 

GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. G. McT. Kahin 
(ed.). Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. 531. $7.25. 

These two books will be found extremely useful both by the interested layman 
looking for an introduction to Asian politics and by the more advanced political 
scientist who wants a convenient reference work on the structure of govern- 
ments there. Major Governments of Asia has sections on China, Japan, India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia written by Harold C. Hinton, Nobutaka Ike, Norman 
D. Palmer, Keith Callard and G. McT. Kahin respectively. The last three of 
these must rank among the most substantial surveys that have yet appeared on 
the contemporary politics of the countries concerned and the authors are all 
eminent authorities in their fields. The chapters on China and Japan seemed 
to me less impressive than the others, perhaps because more has already been 
published about these countries; nonetheless, they are still informative sum- 
maries. Governments and Politics of Southeast: Asia deals with Thailand, 
Burma, Indonesia (thus included in both volumes), Malaya-Singapore, Viet-Nam 
and the Philippines. The authors—David A. Wilson, Josef Silverstein, Herbert 
Feith, J. Norman Parmer, Wells C. Klein, Marjorie Weiner and David Wurfel— 
are a much younger team, but they have in some ways achieved a more 
satisfactory arrangement of their material as a result of their joint discussions 
and criticisms during the compilation of the book. 

The editor’s aim in both cases, however, has been to construct something 
more than an introductory survey or reference book. This is ‘the first study 
in comparative government’ on the five major states of Asia, says the introduc- 
tion to the former work, while the latter seems to be planned at least as 
prolegomena to such a study. But even in dealing with relatively homogeneous 
Western political institutions, academic political scientists tend to shy off the 
enticing quasi-scientific speculations conjured up by the term ‘comparative 
government’ and to seek wisdom in deeper studies of individual countries rather 
than cross-comparisons. The contributors to these books have done likewise in 
avoiding international comparisons almost completely. This is academically 
respectable, but it is rather hard on the reader who wants to make assessments 
of the performance and achievements of one country in relation to others. 
It is more serious that one would hardly realise from Hinton’s almost hostile 
account of Communist China that she has succeeded in achieving the economic 
‘take-off’ that most of the others are still aspiring to; the question of whether 
they are likely to succeed without attempting to (or being able to) apply 
the sort of effective coercion that China has applied is also becoming too 
important to be ignored in a book which deals with political forces as well 
as institutions. The predominantly descriptive nature of the two books is in 
this respect a source of weakness as well as strength. More interpretative 
comment might have been a worthwhile risk, since the authors are better fitted 
to make judgements on the wider questions than the readers. 

Two comments on the aim of producing a study in ‘comparative government’ 
in Asia might be made here. The first is that, despite the outwardly factual 
and impersonal arrangement of the contributions, each is distinctly personal in 
approach and selection. Hinton’s piece on China is, perhaps inevitably, the 
most notable example of this. (His charge that Indonesia delayed ratification 
of the Dual Nationality Agreement for two-and-a-half years because of its 
‘offensive provisions’ is surely misleading? If he is referring to the unpopular 
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‘active choice’ imposed on Overseas Chinese, the fact of the matter is that 
Indonesia insisted on it, not China.) Ike’s account of Japan’s pre-war political 
development overstresses the role of the military to a point where the influence 
of the civil oligarchy and the Zaibatsu seems almost unimportant. Even 
Professor Kahin’s interpretation of Indonesian politics has a distinctly personal 
emphasis which I will come back to below. Personal idiosyncrasies seem to 
have been ironed out better in the Southeast Asia book by the joint discussions 
which preceded it. This, as much as the more standardised arrangement of 
material (historical background, contemporary setting, political process, major 
problems) makes it a better basis for comparative studies than the larger work. 

Secondly, if a comparative study of government and politics in Asia is to 
lead us anywhere it will almost certainly have to range wider than the classic 
problems of Western political science—machinery of representation, distribution 
of governmental functions, decision-taking, etc. Professor Kahin has allowed 
for this in encouraging his contributors to look beyond the formal institutions 
at the political forces involved in governmental processes and party activities. 
But at this level the main points of focus must be largely social and economic, 
whereas most of his contributors have avoided diverging too far from the 
traditional categories of political analysis, remembering that they are primarily 
writing a text book, not treatises into the nature of political power in unfamiliar 
environments. Even Kahin’s own excursus into ‘traditional factors affecting 
decision-making’ in Indonesia stopped short with the one clear-cut concept of 
mufakat (consensus); it neglected other important elements in the traditional 
approach to authority, particularly the strong Javanese concern with ‘finding 
the right system’, reminiscent of the old attempts to arrange human relation- 
ships in harmony with the cosmic order—which goes far to explain the addiction 
to panaceas exploited so skilfully by President Soekarno. Elsewhere, Ike’s 
chapter on ‘The Power Structure’ in Japan touches on the influence of traditional 
attitudes to authority at various levels of government, but in a coldly sociological 
manner which gives no flavour of the various layers of culture involved. In 
this marginal territory one would also like’ to know more about the borderline 
between secular politics and religion in India and Pakistan. 

The difficulty of fitting any description of the politics of these countries into 
traditional categories is especially acute in the case of Indonesia. The maxim 
that power is not concentrated in Indonesia but diffused has always seemed 
to me the most useful starting-point for any discussion of Indonesian politics: 
above all, it underlines the contrast with parliamentary systems where ultimate 
power stems back to a single centre. It also adds meaning to cliches about 
creating national unity, which are otherwise not easily understood. In these 
two books both Professor Kahin and Mr Feith bring out the diffusion of influence 
between the various instruments of government—president, parties, bureaucracy, 
army, etc. They differ in their emphases quite distinctly, despite basic similar- 
ities of viewpoint. Kahin gives a good deal of space to the historical background 
of establishing and maintaining national unity. From his personal experience 
of the early years of the Republic, he is more sensitive than most observers to 
the split personality (Republican-Federalist) of the state that emerged in 1950 
and the personal tensions which were a legacy of the revolution. To my mind 
he overstresses this section (most of which he has covered elsewhere) and 
consequently glosses over the complexity of working out solutions to the problems 
of 1952-57. His summary of the problems of representative government and 
national unity at the end (pp. 573-5) is gritty and basic, so that it is a pity 
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he did not work them in earlier and relate his narrative of political developments 
more directly to what is surely the crucial feature of the 1950-57 period—the 
‘super-imposition of ideological differences upon regional and cultural differ- 
ences’ which became explosive in 1957-8. 

Where Kahin’s account is best in its narrative sections, Feith’s seems to me 
to give a better analytical balance, although necessarily more summarised, 
over a wider area of political behaviour. Because of the changing relationships 
of political institutions over the last three years and the distinct shift in the 
disposition of power since the 1958 revolt, he has been forced to look at them 
in a wider perspective than Kahin’s earlier and more detailed description: 
this leads him further away from the orthodox international comparison of 
institutions towards the unique, often intangible, features of Indonesian politics. 
For instance, whereas Kahin remarks that Indonesia’s cabinets have lacked 
effective power to dissolve parliament, an attribute important to the viability 
of governments elsewhere (a true but not very important point here), Feith 
draws attention rather to the paradoxical status of the constitution itself, 
noting that whereas by 1958 politics substantially by-passed the constitution, 
it had effectively accommodated political forces for most of the 1950-57 period. 
However, he has been forced to blur the relevance of this kind of consideration 
to the wider balance of power in Indonesia by the need to come back to 
description of other parts of his picture. It would be interesting to see some 
of these points developed into a more freely interpretative study of the nature 
of political power in Indonesia in comparison with, say, Burma or Thailand. 
This might well be the next step towards which these books offer a number 
of stimulating suggestions. 


J. A. C. Mackie 


SOCIALISM IN SOUTHERN ASIA. Saul Rose. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 278, with map. Australian price 49/9. 

Neither socialists nor anti-socialists will find much to comfort them in this 
book. Dr Rose was for three years International Secretary of the British 
Labour Party and is now a Research Fellow of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 
He has travelled around Asia and here presents a country-by-country survey 
of the political parties which call themselves socialist. His Southern Asia 
comprises Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, Malaya, Singapore and Indonesia. (Australia, naturally enough, 
is not included. While the pseudo-classificatory argument (is Australia part 
of Asia or not?) still rages here, it is noticeable that in books of this kind 
she rarely makes the index.) 

‘Socialism’ can be anything from a swear word to an incantation. Here it 
means Democratic Socialism as generally understood in the West; Dr Rose 
deals neither with the obviously Nationalist parties nor with the Communists. 
How do notions of democratic Socialism turn up in these countries? The answer 
is simple: they were imported from the metropolitan countries. For all these 
countries, except Thailand and Nepal, have only recently achieved their 
independence. If anything unites them it is anti-colonialism, and, as ‘large- 
scale capitalist enterprise in Southern Asia has been mainly in the hands of 
foreigners’ some form of anti-capitalist politics might be expected to flourish. 

In India Socialist groups had formed in 1931 and by 1934 Jayaprakash 
Narayan had organised the Congress Socialist Party, the first to be formed in 
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Southern Asia. The others did not appear until during or after the Second 
World War. (The Communist parties in these countries were generally formed 
much earlier, often in the early ’twenties.) The Praja Socialist Party of India, 
the result of a merger in 1952, could claim the backing of 17 million voters, but, 
between the Congress and the Communists, Dr Rose compares the position 
of the Indian Socialists to the dim situation of the British Liberals. The 
Socialist Party of Vietnam numbered perhaps a thousand in 1956. The Socialist 
Party of Laos apparently does not exist. 

Dr Rose goes conscientiously through the tortuous history of the parties 
in the countries he has selected. He lists manifestos, recounts splits and 
mergers, and describes the proceedings of the Asian Socialist Conferences of 
1953 and 1957. There is, however, a curious air of remoteness about the whole 
book. What has all this activity to do with the problems of Asia? As once 
in France, so now in Asia, nearly everyone prefers a label of the left, but 
what relevance have leftist labels really got to the hillbilly politics of a 
country like Nepal or the court politics of Cambodia? In all these countries, 
except Singapore, which is artificially isolated, the enormous bulk of the popu- 
lation consists of peasants leading an ignorant, restrictive, superstitious, 
xenophobic communal life at a very low level of subsistence. These countries, 
even those with a sophisticated superstructure like India’s, are still striving 
to be modern states. Often their bureaucratic structure is next to non-existent. 
Their great problems—pluralism and utter poverty—are remote from the 
experience of modern Western states so that the rational considerations of 
Western-style Democratic Socialism, assuming a completely different social 
matrix, cannot help having an air of sad irrelevance. 

Arthur Huck 


STALIN’S FAILURE IN CHINA. Conrad Brandt. Harvard University Press, 
1958. Pp. ix + 226. Australian price 52/3. 

Stalin’s China policy and the part it .played in the great debate with 
Trotsky appears to offer an inexhaustible quarry for case studies in the nature 
of Communist doctrine and its application. Harold Isaacs’ The Tragedy of the 
Chinese Revolution (1938) examined the ’twenties in China from a frankly 
Trotskyist standpoint. Despite its partisanship it remains something of a 
classic in the field. A less committed approach has been followed by B. I. 
Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (1951) and by R. C. North, 
Moscow and Chinese Communists (1953). The present work comes from the 
same workshop as that of Schwartz—the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
—and it differs from its predecessor in scope rather than in general conclusions. 
Schwartz was concerned to survey the development of the Chinese Communist 
Party until the clear emergence of Mao to his position of pre-eminence. Brandt 
takes a period of three years—the three years of Kuomintang-Communist 
alliance (1924-27) in which the central problems of Communist party policy 
were posed. In documenting Stalin’s failure at practically every point during 
these years he is careful to indicate that this failure in no way provides 
evidence for the foresight of Stalin’s main critic. Trotsky’s claims to prescience 
are found to be grossly inflated. The course of action imposed upon the Chinese 
Communists involved them in a conciliatory role and almost led to their 
destruction. The alternative course—the formation of soviets—would not 
necessarily have saved them. 
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While the years selected for study by Brandt are crucial for developments 
within China they are important from another point of view also, for they 
saw a change in the role of theory in the party’s scheme of things. A period 
where tactics remained flexible was giving way to one in which doctrinal 
formulae were hardening. To Lenin theory had need of revision in the light 
of experience, but the disciplined party he created could hardly remain an 
open forum for academic debate. Party strength required implicit acceptance 
of higher party decisions, and this applied even to decisions about historical 
theory itself, as well as about the policy deduced from the general theory. 
It was therefore necessary to justify changes in policy either by finding scape- 
goats for past failure, or by reference to changes in the objective situation, 
or both; the party itself, the agent of history and the interpreter of doctrine, 
could not admit to error or misjudgment. In China the party, under direction 
from the Comintern, had to decide whether to co-operate or not to co-operate 
with the Kuomintang, and whether co-operation should be from within the 
Kuomintang or outside it. Stalin in urging upon the Chinese party an auxiliary 
role and Trotsky in applying to China the theory of permanent revolution, had 
each to insist upon the orthodoxy of their recommendations, and they could 
each quote Lenin in support of their respective views. 

The doctrinal dispute is surveyed here with admirable conciseness, but the 
total effect leaves a little to be desired. Brandt clearly demonstrates the fluidity 
of doctrine and the confusion of attempts to make it rigid. In his treatment, 
however, the leading issues do not always emerge clearly, even in his important 
first chapter whose purpose is to outline these issues. The question of whether 
to form soviets, for example, implied a judgment as to the stage already reached 
in Chinese development. Was it necessary for China to pass through the 
classical stages of revolution? And if so, could the bourgeois stage be completed 
by a proletarian party? A specific examination of the concept of revolutionary 
stages might have helped to bring order into the detailed and often confusing 
story which Brandt tells. There is in fact a hierarchy of concepts to be con- 
sidered—the theory of stages, and of class forces involved in each stage, the 
bloc of four classes, the bloc within, the bloc without etc.—as well as the correct- 
ness or otherwise of particular tactical moves such as the Nanch’ang rising. 
The failure to provide adequate signposts through the maze is partly due to 
Brandt’s economy of style which makes heavy demands upon the reader’s 
existing knowledge. It is partly because the reality was itself confused. But 
it may also be because the author has not decided whether he is writing history 
or theology. He is concerned, at one and the same time, to examine differences 
in policy and the rationalizations which are used to support alternative views, 
and to tell a story of a struggle for power. Despite this criticism the book 
reflects thorough scholarship and it neatly complements the works which have 
preceded it. 


J. D. Legge 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. AN INTRODUCTORY 
SURVEY. J. D. B. Miller. George Duckworth & Co. Ltd., London. Second 
Edition, 1959. 

It is a mark of the underdeveloped state of political science in this country 
that there are only three current texts on Australian politics — L. F. Crisp’s 
Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (1949), J. D. B. 
Miller’s Australian Government and Politics (1954) and A. F. Davies’ Australian 
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Democracy (1958). Professor Miller’s book has now run to a second edition — 
a measure both of the qualities of the book and the rising level of demand. 

The great virtue of Professor Miller’s book is that it is as clear, concise and 
comprehensive a teaching aid for matriculation and first year university 
students as one could reasonably demand. In a straight-forward, systematic 
fashion he surveys the existing stock of secure information on the history, 
institutional arrangements and political practices of Australian politics. The 
second edition not only brings the information up-to-date but also irons out 
some of the unevenness of the first. In terms of content the only important 
omission is a chapter on political philosophies and ideologies. 

It is certainly an extremely good text-book, and most teachers and students 
of Australian politics will be grateful for it. But as a picture of Australian 
politics it will be too representational for some. Its obvious qualities — its 
competence, its calm, its even-handedness — are also its defects. Professor Miller 
gives us such a thorough and balanced account of Australian political organisa- 
tion and practice that he makes it all seem too simple. Effortless mediocrity 
emerges as the mark of Australian politics. This may be true. This may even 
be what Professor Miller feels; but he does not say so. In fact, his new con- 
cluding chapter takes to task other Australian writers (A. F. Davies and 
Henry Mayer) for implying just that, and for casting too cold an eye on the 
political system. 

The resulting flatness of Professor Miller’s picture of Australian politics 
follows partly from the predominantly descriptive style of his approach. He is 
not shy of judging ; but all his judgments are so sound and familiar that they 
scarcely interrupt the steady stream of description. 

To be sure he has two connected interpretative themes which cut across this 
interpretative flow. The first is the now traditional line (Brycean rather than 
Neo-Marxist) that economic considerations are what matter most in Austra- 
lian politics. And Professor Miller does illustrate this theme more amply than 
most of the others who have followed Bryce. Secondly, he substitutes a ‘group’ 
or ‘syndical’ interpretation for the rougher ‘class’ one that Bryce displayed and 
others have embroidered. Professor Miller’s syndicates are ‘organisations of people 
whose economic and vocational interests have induced them to band together 
for action to their common advantage, such as trade unions, associations of 
manufacturers and traders, farmers’ and graziers’ unions’. He uses the term 
mainly to describe the basis of support for the parties and the operation of 
non-departmental administrative bodies (‘organs of syndical satisfaction’) like 
wage tribunals, marketing boards and the Tariff Board. 

This sounds quite exciting. But in practice the concept is more decorative 
than interpretative. He points to some of the more obvious groups that support 
the parties, but never really explains their individual or collective impact on 
party policies and tactics. He emphasises the common administrative device of 
using ‘expert’ and ‘independent’ boards and commissions to take out of politics 
some of the more contentious issues —. industrial relations, the price and 
distribution consequences of seasonal fluctuations in primary production, and 
all-round protection. But interpretatively, Professor Miller’s syndicates never 
quite live up to their neologistic promise. 


His chapter on external affairs (in which readers of this journal will be 
primarily interested) illustrates both the strengths and weaknesses of the whole 
book. In eighteen tightly written pages, Professor Miller surveys the history of 
Australia’s external relations since the pre-Federation days, tracing the gradual 
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development of Australia’s independence within the Commonwealth, emphasising 
the basically economic character of Australia’s external interests, summarising 
the administrative arrangements and categorising the policies and records of 
the parties. There are, perhaps, a few surprising omissions — nothing, for 
example, on the foreign policy considerations leading to Australian federation. 
And odd traces of romanticism too — the implication that SEATO is ‘a Pacific 
pact along the lines of NATO’ and the belief that the Menzies Government ‘has 
attached considerable importance to the Colombo Plan, Australian contributions 
to which have been substantial’. But none of these minor idiosyncrasies seriously 
detract from the thoroughness of the survey. 


The feeling of disappointment only begins to grow when one looks for analysis 
and interpretation. Certainly we are told that economic considerations pre- 
dominate in Australian foreign policy, along with the search for security in an 
erupting Pacific. But there is no real attempt to examine the conflicts between 
economic and strategic interests. (The section on Australia’s interests (Chapter 
10) in Professor Miller’s more recent The Commonwealth in the World gets 
closer to fulfilling this task.) And on the crucial point of whether changes of 
government made any difference in foreign policy (during the war and again 
in the phrenetic Fifties) we are told only that both external circumstances 
and party predilections played their parts; not what the parts were, and how 
they were related. 

But to criticise Professor Miller for not providing an interpretative essay 
when he so clearly set out to write a text-book is perhaps to carp. And this 
book, I repeat, is certainly a good text-book. 


Cc. L. Burns 
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